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Missionary  Miss  Man*  Carolyn  Fowle,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Fowle, 
Personals,  of  Cesarea,  in  our  Western  Turkey  Mission,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Wilson  Farnsworth,  for  fifty  years  a  missionary  in.  that  region, 
sailed  on  May  10  for  Adabazar.  She  goes  to  take  the  place  in  the  girls' 
school  left  vacant  when  Miss  Mar}^  Riggs  went  to  Harpoot  to  guide  the 
home  of  her  l;rother  so  sadly  bereft  by  the  death  of  his  wife  last  summer. 
Miss  Octavia  W.  Mathews,  a  teacher  in  the  Corona  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  has  come  to  New  England  for  her  summer  vacation. 
Miss  Cull,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding  school  in  Marso- 
van,  has  been  obliged  by  failing  health  to  lay  down  all  school  duties,  and 
she  is  now  with  friends  in  Constantinople. 

An  Adaptation  and  One  of  our  best  known  schools  makes  a  sugges- 

A  Suggestion.  tion  in  a  recent  report  that  seems  to  us  so  appli- 

cable to  the  Woman's  Board  that  we  give  it  here.  The  names  are  changed, 
but  the  thought  is  most  pertinent.  "  It  seems  to  me  clear,  however,  that 
every  woman  associated  with  the  Woman's  Board  in  any  capacity,  as  an 
officer,  or  a  member  of  an  auxiliary,  should  remember  that  there  are  any 
number  of  women  in  this  country  able  to  pour  money  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Board,  provided  the  right  suggestion  is  made  at  the  proper  psychological 
moment  to  the  one  who  has  the  money  and  who  desires  to  invest  it  in  the 
soundest  possible  way.  There  is  money  enough  ready  for  the  investment. 
There  are  women  seeking  to  invest  their  surplus  wealth  in  just  such  enter- 
prises. They  need  only  to  be  reached  and  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
investment.  They  want  instruction.  They  hesitate  only  because  they  fear 
they  will  make  a  mistake.  If  we  all  have  it  in  mind  that  wherever  we  go 
or  whomever  we  see,  we  should  be  constantly  putting  to  ourselves  the 
question,  Is  not  tliis  the  opportunity  to  get  the  help  which  the  Board  needs. ^ 
sometime  some  of  us  will  strike  the  right  persons  who  will  be  glad  to  come 
forward  with  the  large  amounts  needed  in  order  to  secure  that  development 
for  the  Board  which  it  must  have." 
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The  Earthquake  on  lias  stirred  us  all  with  a  deep  sympathy  for  those 
THE  Pacific  Coast  sorely  stricken  homes  and  churches,  and  the  great 
flood  of  gifts  in  their  aid  only  faintly  betok  ns  that  which  fills  our  hearts. 
Whether  we  have  relatives  among  the  sufferers  or  not  we  are  all  kin  in  our 
longing  to  help.  God  has  spoken.  What  lesson  would  he  teach  us  in  this 
awful  word.'*  Does  he  not  mean  to  show  us  of  how  little  real  value  are  many 
things  for  w^hich  we  strive.  San  Francisco  had  many  homes  of  rare  beauty 
and  luxury  paintings,  statuary,  rugs,  tapestries,  silver,  added  their  cliarm, 
and  all  that  taste  and  money  could  procure  was  abundant.  Now  all  are 
ashes.  Had  all  this  treasure,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  been  set  to  make  the  Kingdom 
come,  no  earthquake  or  conflagration  could  have  blotted  it  out,  for  soul 
wealth  is  imperishable. 

The  Revival         is  bringing  joy  and  gratitute  to  many  Christian  hearts. 

IN  India  All  up  and  down  that  great  peninsula  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
moving  mightily,  and  thousands  are  turning  to  him  in  true  devotion.  We 
read  these  stirring  stories  and  give  thanks.  Then  the  question  comes.  How 
much  of  this  blessing  is  from  seed  of  our  sowing?  Is  it  the  result  of  our 
gifts  and  love  and  praver.f*  Will  you  compare  this  item  with  the  letter  of 
Miss  Millard's  which  follows. 

Kumbha  If  anyone  feels  that  the  missionaries  in  India  have  nearly  fin- 
Mela.  ished  their  work  she  should  read  of  this  great  festival  at  Allahabad 
last  January.  This  feast  is  held  once  in  twelve  years  in  some  sacred  city, 
and  pilgrims  come  by  millions  from  all  parts  of  India.  Cholera  broke  out 
along  their  routes  so  that  government  interfered  and  not  more  than  two  mil- 
lion arrived.  To  bathe  in  the  sacred  river  will  insure  eternal  bliss,  they 
believe,  and  in  the  rush  to  reach  the  water  many  were  trampled  to  death. 
Processions  of  priests  and  holy  men  of  many  sects  came  with  elephants, 
camels  or  horses,  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  the  police 
restrain  the  people  from  throwing  themselves  in  front  of  the  animals  to  be 
trodden  over.  As  each  procession  passed,  the  crowd  kissed  madly  the 
ground  over  which  it  went  and  carried  some  away  for  sacred  relics.  They 
also  drank  the  water,  foul  and  muddy  after  the  bathing,  and  carried  some 
away  for  those  who  were  not  present.  The  pathos  of  the  scene,  showing 
the  dense  superstition  and  the  sense  of  soul  hunger  of  so  many,  was  heart- 
rending'. In  that  section  of  India,  where  twenty-one  million  people  live, 
are  just  twenty-one  missionaries.  Imagine  a  great  city  like  New  York  or 
Chicago  with  only  two  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Are  we  doing  our  part  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  these  millions  for  the  living  water  ! 
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Contributions  for    ending  April  i8  have  been  $8,898.47,  a  gain  of  $242.40 
THE  Month  over  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1905.  Sum- 

ming up  the  gifts  for  the  fir&t^'six  months  of  our  financial  year,  we  are 
encouraged  in  finding  a  gain  of  $323.58.  We  rejoice  that  this  small  differ- 
ence is  on  the  right  side.  Let  us  be  diligent,  for  the  needs  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  gifts.  Work  that  is  alive  must  grow,  and  so  must  call  for 
growing  sup2Dlies. 

Change  of  Miss  Lucy  K.  Hawes,  who  has  been  Secretary  for  Prim- 

Treasurer.  ary  Sunday  Schools,  succeeds  Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey  as 
Treasurer  of  Suffolk  Branch. 

Distress  in  Again  word  comes  of  the  failure  of  the  rains  in  India,  and 
India.  of  great  scarcity  of  food,  though  not  yet  absolute  famine.  This 
must  bring  great  anxiety  and  increase  of  care  to  our  missionaries,  already 
carrying  a  burden  far  too  heavy.  Plague,  too,  is  ever  lurking  about,  ready 
to  break  out  if  vigilance  be  in  the  least  relaxed.  Government  recommends 
special  efforts  to  destroy  the  rats  which  spread  the  disease,  widening  of 
streets,  improving  of  pavements,  quarantine  and  segregation  of  patients, 
inoculation,  which  mitigates  an  attack  and  often  prevents  it.  But  all  these 
measures  combined  fail  to  stamp  out  the  scourge,  as  they  are  imperfectly 
applied,  and  still  the  awful  pall  of  premature  death  hangs  over  millions. 

The  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  pre- 
paring to  plant  a  new  station  at  once  at  Chitambo,  where  the  heart  of  Liv- 
ingstone is  buried.  Malcolm  Moffat,  grandson  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat 
and  nephew  of  Livingstone,  is  to  have  the  station  in  charge.  He  is  a  layman, 
a  man  tested  for  years  in  the  mission,  and  he  has  great  personal  and  spiritual 
influence  on  the  people. 

Bible  Women  For  some  time  the  cry  of  the  Marathi  Mission  for  more 
Dismissed.  helpers  has  been  imperative.  The  paragraph  in  our  March 
number  appealing  for  such  workers  has  brought  no  response,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anyone  to  go.  Nor  have  we  funds  to  send  more  mission- 
aries. Now  the  inevitable  blow  has  fallen,  and  Miss  Millard  sends  this  sad 
word:  "I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Bombay  station  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  discontinue  our  Bible  women's  work  until  such 
time  as  a  lady  can  be  sent  out  from  America  especially  for  this  work.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  do  this,  as  some  of  the  work  has  been  of  long  standing, 
and  some  of  the  women,  carefully  trained  by  Miss  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Dean, 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  mission  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  But  we 
also  feel  that  the  Bible  women  must  be  personally  accompanied  by  a  lady 
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who  can  give  her  entu'e  time  to  visiting  t'rom  house  to  house  with  them, 
otherwise  the  value  of  tlie  work  is  questionable.  We  have,  therefore,  this 
month  informed  the  Bible  women  that  their  services  will  be  dispensed  witl^ 
for  the  present.  The  other  missions  in  this  city — the  Church  of  England^ 
U.  F.  C.  of  Scotland,  and  the  American  Methodists — have  each  two 
English  or  American  ladies  devoting  their  entire  time  to  zenana  work  with 
Bible  women  as  assistants.  They  visit  the  pupils  of  their  Hindu  schools  as. 
they  cease  to  attend  school,  and  follow  up  the  work  for  many  years  in  that 
way.  Until  we  can  do  some  such  thorough  work,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  money  could  be  otherwise  used  to  greater  advantage.  Ours  is  the. 
oldest  mission  in  this  city,  and  it  grieves  some  of  us  much  to  know  that 
work  is  continually  slipping  from  our  hands  because  we  are  so  crippled  for 
workers.  We  have  been  urging  this  upon  you  for  years,  and  feel  that  we 
are  now  forced  to  the  present  expedient  of  discontinuing  some  of  the  work."" 

Note  from  a  "  Kind  and  dear  Committee  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
Bible  Woman,  you  the  following  experience  of  a  Hindu  woman  of  Marathi 
caste,  of  Tardobachiwadi,  a  village  two  miles  from  Sirur.  She  said  :  '  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  like  to  hear  your  stories  about  God.  Please  tell 
me  something  of  your  Sadguru  (Great  Master).  I  shall  not  go  home 
without  hearing  it,  even  if  I  am  late.  We  have,  you  know,  to  go  to  Sirur  to 
sell  firewood,  etc.,  daily,  to  buy  us  food,  and  I  shall  be  so  very  grateful  if  all 
of  your  Bible  women  could  pray  the  Lord  to  give  us  more  strength  to  do 
this  work.  The  sun,  the  moon,  Rama  and  others  we  have  worshiped  have 
no  power  whatsoever  to  help  us.  I  shall  now  leave  worshiping  them,  and 
try  to  follow  your  true  God  through  the  Great  Master.'  The  woman  thus 
freely  expressed  her  mind  to  me.  The  Lord  is  really  working  among  us^ 
and  I  pray  many  will  accept  him,  the  Master  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
earth."  This  is  the  kind  of  work — work  for  hungry  souls — that  we  are 
cutting  off. 

Our  Methodist  friends  are  rendering  richly  merited  honor  to  Mrs.  W^illiam 
Butler  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  sailing  for  India.  This  is  the 
jubilee  year  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  India.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  were  pioneers  in  this  work.  Not  only  in  their  own  denomination, 
but  wherever  foreign  missions  are  studied,  the  "Land  of  the  Vedas"  has 
made  Dr.  Butler's  name  familiar.  In  the  beginning  of  Woman's  Boards 
Mrs.  Butler  was  intimately  associated  with  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker,  and  the 
Methodist  Board  followed  closely  the  organization  of  the  Congregational 
Boards.  Mrs.  Butler,  after  her  fourscore  years,  is  able  to  address  large 
audiences,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  returning  this  summer  to  her 
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beloved  India,  the  scene  of  her  early  labors,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Rev. 
John  W.  Butler,  of  Mexico,  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Clementina  Butler, 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  on  United  Study  of  Missions. 

Children's  Mission-  On  Saturday  afternoon.  May  5,  the  annual  festival  for 
ARY  Festival.  the  children  was  held  at  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston. 
Delegations  from  many  of  the  churches  in  Boston  and  vicinity  enjoyed  a 
happy  hour  singing  together,  learning  of  life  and  w^ork  in  Africa,  and  mak- 
ing their  pledges  or  offerings  for  the  work  of  school  children  in  other  lands. 
About  fifty  children  of  the  Berkeley  Temple  vested  carol  choirs  and  orches- 
tra led  the  singing.  The  entertainment,  prepared  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hawkins, 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  was  presented  by  her  and  six  of  her  Junior  Endeavorers, 
who  had  been  trained  by  their  leader.  Miss  Buff.  An  African  kraal  hut  on 
the  platform  opened  magically  at  the  touch  of  Mrs.  Hawkins'  wand,  and 
displayed  in  succession  a  Zulu  witch-doctor,  a  Zulu  bride,  an  African  wife 
and  mother,  a  chief,  Africaner,  and  a  runaway  kraal  girl,  who  told  briefly 
their  life  stories.  Miss  Gilson  gave  a  short  talk  on  *'Life  and  Work  in 
East  Africa,"  and  the  program  closed  with  the  receiving  of  pledges  and 
offerings  to  the  amount  of  $430. 

Our  Semi-Annual       is  arranged  for  May  23  at  the  South  Church  in  Brock- 
Meeting  ton,  and  we  expect  the  help  of   several  missionary 

speakers.  These  mid-year  gatherings  always  prove  enjoyable  and  profit- 
<ible. 

Summer  The  third  annual  session  of  the  Northfield  Summer  School  for 
School.  the  study  of  text-books  and  methods  ot  work  for  foreign  missions 
will  be  held  July  17-24,  and  every  leader  will  find  it.  a  pleasure  and  a  help 
to  be  there.  Send  to  Miss  E.  H.  Stani^ood  for  circulars  giving  full  par- 
ticulars.^ 

A  Welcome  Gift  to  Many  of  us  have  received  or  have  helped  to  make  a 
Your  Missionary.  Friendship  Calendar,  which  gives  a  thought  for  every 
day.  The  thought  may  be  an  original  sentiment,  amusing  or  inspiring,  a 
Scripture  message,  a  helpful  quotation,  a  kodak  view,  whatever  it  is  being 
chosen  for  the  recipient's  special  need  and  liking.  What  better  gift  for  a 
missionary  remote  from  home  and  friends  than  such  a  calendar  .f*  It  may  be 
prepared  by  the  church  which  supports  her,  individuals  supplying  the 
thought  for  a  day,  or  one  may  take  a  week,  or  a  month.  Or  it  may  go  from 
some  personal  friend  who  can  call  on  a  large  and  loving  circle  to  contribute. 
The  Friendship  Calendar  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  send  out  the 
material  part  of  this  gift  for  1907  in  a  set  of  artistically  dated  sheets,  easily 
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mounted  and  fastened  to  an  illuminated  back  when  filled  out,  and  a  circular 
telling  "Just  How  to  Do  It  "  quickly  and  easily,  accompanies  each  one* 
Price,  $1  postpaid.    Address  Friendship  Calendar  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Traveling  in  West  Central  Africa 

BY  MRS.   MARION  M.   WEBSTER,  BAILUNDU 

IN  preparing  to  go  to  Africa  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  send 
word  two  or  three  months  ahead,  in  order  to  give  time  for  porters  to 
be  gathered  in  the  interior  and  sent  to  the  coast  to  meet  you.  Arriving 
there,  goods  must  be  prepared  for  the  inland  journey  in  loads  not 
exceeding  sixty  pounds.    At  last  all  is  ready — food  boxes  packed,  and  beds 
and  tents  done  up.    We  roll  into  our  tepoia  and  off  we  go.    The  tepoia  is 

a  hammock  hung  to  a  pole  with 
an  awning  over  the  top,  and  is 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
porters.  It  requires  six  men  ta 
carr}'  the  hammock.  Two  carry 
at  a  time,  and  change,  not  when 
tliey  get  tired,  but  when  suffix 
cient  ground  is  covered.  It  is 
not  an  uncomfortable  mode  of 
travel,  barring  the  occasional 
bumps  and  falls ;  these  make 
it  interesting.  The  first  three 
days'  journey  from  the  coast 
the  road  leads  through  a  wild^ 
rocky,  uninhabited  district.  At 
TRAVEL  IX  A  TEPOIA  "ight  wc  cau  hcar  the  hyenas 

and  leopards  crying  in  the 
woods,  and  the  hippopotami  snorting  in  the  river  near  by.  The  natives 
travel  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day,  which  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
As  we  ride  along  we  are  entertained  by  hearing  the  carriers  make  such 
remarks  as  these  :  A  long  distance  to  travel ;  look  out  for  the  ant  hill ;  the 
path  is  steep  ;  this  is  work ;  branches  in  the  way  ;  strengthen  yourselves^ 
this  is  no  play  ;  a  hill  to  climb  ;  a  brook  to  cross  ;  carefully,  carefully  it  is. 
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slippery;  look  out  for  the  hole."  So  it  goes  on,  a  constant  jabbering  ;  and 
if  they  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say  they  have  a  series  of  grunts  to  throw 
in  between,  with  an  occasional  clap^Ding  of  hands  and  blow  of  whistle. 
Sometimes  when  we  pass  a  village  some  good  natured  fellows  with  nothing 
else  to  do  give  us  a  lift.  This  kindly  act  is  always  acknowledged  with 
profuse  thanks  and  clapping  of  hands.  So  we  go  on  mile  after  mile,  up 
hill  and  mountain,  over  stream  and  river,  until  at  last  about  noon  camp  is 
reached.    The  tent  is  pitched,  the  fire  built,  and  we  refresh  ourselves  with 


WAITING  TO  CROSS   A  RIVER 


a  little  lunch.  Not  so  the  carriers  ;  they  go  to  work  at  once  to  clean  out 
and  repair  their  huts,  or  build  new  ones  if  these  are  not  enough  for  all. 
With  their  hoe  they  dig  up  a  place  for  a  bed,  cover  it  with  grass  or  fresh 
leaves,  spread  out  their  mat  and  blanket — if  they  have  one — and  the  bed  is 
ready.  When  the  work  is  all  done,  but  not  before,  they  cook  and  eat  their 
food.  All  this  time,  in  a  company  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  a  cross  or  angry 
word  is  rarely  heard.  In  the  morning  early,  before  it  is  light,  the  camp  is 
astir,  pulling  down  and  tying  up,  and  soon  we  are  on  the  march  again. 
And  when  camp  is  reached  the  same  work  has  to  be  gone  through  again,  and 
so  day  after  day,  until  our  destination  is  reached;  it  may  be  Bailundu,  four- 
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teen  days  from  the  coast,  or  one  of  the  stations  in  Bihe,  five  or  six  days 
farther  on. 

If  we  take  this  journey  during  the  months  of  August  or  September  the 
country  is  then  very  beautiful,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  that  season  put  on 
their  fresh  foliage.  It  is  not  all  green  ;  there  is  every  shade  of  red,  brown 
and  green  you  can  imagine,  and  flowers  are  everywhere.  Some  ot  the 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy  in  appearance,  some  soft  and  waxy,  some 
velvety,  and  some  look  like  silk  and  satin.  The  small,  fine  leaves  at  a  little 
distance  look  like  silk  floss.    Their  ^Dosition,  too,  adds  much  to  their  beauty. 


CR'OSSIXG   A  SWAMP.      NATIVE  BRIDGE 


When  they  first  come  out  the  leaves  all  droop.  Imagine  those  many  colored 
leaves  in  a  drooping  position  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  you  can  have  some 
idea  what  a  feast  it  is  to  travel  at  that  season.  A  feast  not  to  tlie  eyes  only, 
but  a  spiritual  feast  as  well,  for  naturall^y  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  Creator 
of  all  tlie  beauty,  and  our  hearts  overflow  with  joy  and  praise  as  we  meditate 
on  his  goodness  and  love.  This  is  Darkest  Africa,  dark  only  in  ignorance, 
superstition  and  sin.  But  thank  God,  it  is  not  all  dark  ;  there  are  some 
In-ight  spots,  where  tlie  light  of  the  gospel  has  dispelled  the  darkness  and 
Christ  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  Africa's  children.  Let  us  never  for- 
get, though,  those  who  are  yet  in  darkness  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  and  the  Saviour's  love. 
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The  History  of  an  African  Woman 

BY  MRS.  EMMA   D.  WOODSIDE   OF  OCHILESO 

A MUD  house,  with  grass-thatched  roof,  narrow  door,  earth  floor, 
with  a  fire  in  the  center.  Pots  and  baskets  and  gourds  sitting  about 
or  lined  up  against  the  wall,  a  few  low  stools,  a  narrow  bed  on  one 
side  against  the  wall.  A  roll  of  tobacco,  a  bunch  of  onions,  a  bow 
and  arrow  and  spear,  a  flint-lock  gun,  and  an  axe  hung  from  the  smoky 
rafters.  In  a  house  ot  this  description,  about  the  year  1830,  in  a  certain 
heathen  village  of  Umbundu-speaking  people  of  Angola,  West  Africa,  a 
baby  girl  first  saw  the  light.  As  soon  as  the  news  spread  the  neighbors 
•come  to  see  the  new  baby,  and  congratulate  and  thank  the  motlier,  who 
sits  on  a  grass  mat  by  the  fire,  proud  and  happy  with  lier  first  born,  a  girl 
being  just  as  welcome  as  a  boy,  for  in  her  the  motlier  sees  a  future  helper, 
^nd  the  father  thinks  of  an  enlarged  field  and  plenty  of  mush.  Tiie  baby 
is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  be  held  and  admired.  It  is  not  encumbered 
with  long  skirts,  or  tight  bands.  It  has  its  bath — water  poured  over  it  from 
^  gourd,  and  rubbed  with  the  hands,  and  then  it  may  be  wrapped  in  a  thin 
cotton  cloth,  or  most  likely  in  nothing  at  all.  Basins,  soajD,  and  towels  are 
unknown  articles.  The  mother  has  been  attended  by  one  or  two  of  the 
village  women.  The  case  has  been  a  normal  one,  and  all  has  gone  well  ; 
had  it  not  been,  the  mother  would  probably  have  died,  for  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  help  for  a  woman  at  such  times  unless  happily  a  mission  station 
is  within  reach,  which  is  rare,  tlie  stations  being  widely  separated,  and  the 
mode  of  travel  slow.  But  the  case  in  question  occurred  long  before  the  first 
missionary  of  the  West  Central  African  Mission  was  born. 

After  four  or  five  days  the  mother  resumes  her  usual  work.  At  this  stage 
the  baby  receives  its  name,  Kongolo.  She  is  now  tied  on  her  mother's  back, 
and  takes  her  first  journey  to  the  field.  She  (the  mother)  may  not  work 
much  that  day,  and  so  they  return  early.  On  her  return  the  mother  places 
-a  small  pot  on  the  fire  in  which  she  makes  a  thick  gruel  for  the  baby,  then 
she  sits  down  with  the  baby  between  her  knees,  and  with  her  fingers  stuffs 
the  gruel  into  its  mouth.  No  matter  if  it  cries,  it  must  be  fed,  for  no  Ocim- 
bundu  woman  thinks  a  baby  can  grow  and  thrive  on  milk  alone.  At  the 
time  Kongolo  came  upon  the  scene  there  were  no  missionary  mothers  or 
teachers  to  intercede  in  her  behalf.  (What  woman  in  the  West  Central 
African  Mission  has  not  labored  with  these  women  by  dint  of  argument  and 
long  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  leave  off'  the  stuffing  process.  A  few 
paved  the  way,  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  our  Christian  women 
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rarely  feed  tlieir  babies  other  than  breast  milk.)  And  so  little  Kongolo 
belonged  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Her  baby  days  were  spent  mostly 
upon  her  mother's  back.  In  the  field  slie  was  rocked  to  sleep,  her  little 
head  bobbing  back  and  forth  as  the  motiier  stooped  to  hoe  the  corn,  and  by 
and  bv  laid  upon  a  cloth  under  a  shade  bush  or  tree  to  finish  her  nap.  She 
being  the  first  born  had  no  little  brother  or  sister  to  "  tata  "  her  when  she 
woke  up. 

The  rains  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  September;  October  and  November 
being  the  planting  time,  and  a  very  busy  time  it  is.    Kongolo's  mother  is 

an  ambitious  woman,  and  in- 
dustrious. She  cultivates  a 
large  field,  raising  native  prod- 
uce of  every  kind — corn,  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  Irish  po- 
tatoes, squash,  peanuts,  manioc, 
wild  cucumbers,  a  sort  of  melon 
resembling  the  citron,  and 
olosaka  (belonging  to  tlie  egg 
plant  fLimilv).  Much  labor  is 
required  to  keep  down  the 
grass  and  weeds,  and  the  work 
is  hard  and  continuous  until 
about  February  or  March  when 
the  corn  is  hilled  up  for  the 
last  time.  On  her  way  home 
from  the  field  day  by  day  the 
mother  gathers  her  supply  of 
firewood,  piling  it  high  upon 
her  basket,  which  is  already 
WOMEN  BRINGING  FRUIT  FROM  FIELD  fuU  of  food  stuft  gathered  from 

the  field. 

Every  fourth  or  fifth  day  she  stays  at  home  to  prepare  the  corn  meal,  the 
chief  article  of  food.  The  evening  previous  she  takes  a  basket  of  corn  from 
the  crib,  puts  it  into  the  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and  with  the  pestle 
pounds  till  the  hulls  are  oft',  then  she  puts  it  into  a  pot,  covers  it  with  water 
to  soak  oyer  night,  and  next  day  slie  pounds  it  into  fine  meal.  If  there  are 
rocks  near  the  village  she  prefers  to  take  it  there ;  if  not,  she  does  it  in  the 
mortar.  (See  illustrations.)  In  the  evening  she  cooks  the  food,  the  only 
meal  of  the  day,  consisting  of  mush  with  some  kind  of  sauce,  commonly 
beans.    Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  etc.,  are  eaten  as  a  sort  of  lurtch  in  the  day- 
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time.  Peanuts  are  roasted  and  pounded  and  mixed  with  a  sauce  made  of 
squash  or  manioc  leaves,  and  is  much  relished.  The  woman  cooks  her 
husband's  food  and  sends  it  to  the  onjango  (a  men's  sitting  room),  where 
the  men  of  the  village  gather  and  sit  around  the  fire.  If  the  village  is  large 
they  have  several  of  these  rooms.  The  mush  is  served  in  a  small  basket, 
the  sauce  in  another  dish.  The  man  sits  on  a  low  stool  with  his  basket  and 
dish  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  and  with  his  fingers  he  breaks  off  a 
piece  of  hot  mush,  dips  it  into  the  sauce  and  rolls  it  into  his  mouth,  now 
and  then  tossing  a  bit  to  some  half-starved  dog.  The  mother  and  children, 
eat  their  food  in  the  kitchen,  sitting  around  tlie  fire,  a  piece  of  bark  from  a. 


WOMAN  POUNDING  CORN  ON  ROCK.     WEST  AFRICA 


tree  often  serving  as  a  dish  for  the  children.  Tables,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
are  all  dispensable  articles. 

In  May  and  June  the  women  have  a  little  leisure,  and  they  take  this 
time  to  make  their  pots  and  baskets,  and  to  have  their  hair  combed  and  re- 
braided.  It  is  also  the  time  for  most  of  the  beer  drinks  and  spirit  feasts,  as  the 
new  corn  is  then  ripe  for  the  brewing  of  the  beer.  Little  Kongolo  goes 
witn  her  mother  on  these  occasions.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  villages  to  get  together  to  visit  and  gossip. 
Drums  are  beaten,  and  dancing,  accompanied  by  a  weird  chorus  in  the 
minor  key,  is  carried  on  at  intervals.  Gourds  of  beer  are  passed  among 
the  crowd  between  the  performances.    Spirit  feasts  are  held  in  honor  of 
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soirje  departed  one,  and  are  conducted  much  the  same  as  funerals.  The 
babies  are  much  in  evidence  at  such  gatherings,  and  they  are  tossed  about 
and  played  with  and  nursed  promiscuously. 

Little  Kongolo  imbibed  from  her  very  babyhood  the  fetishism  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  her  people.    On  these  subjects  we  refer  you  to  Fetish- 
is?n  in  West  Africa^  by  Dr.  Nassau,  much  of  which  is  true  of  these  people. 
When  Kongolo  is  two  or  three  years  old  she  begins  to  play  ''woman." 

An  ear  of  corn  (the  African 
v|  doll)  is  tied  on  her  back,  and 
seated  on  the  ground  she  pounds 
earth  for  meal  with  a  crooked 
stick,  with  just  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  little  white  girls  like  to 
make  mud  pies-  When  a  little 
older  a  small  plot  of  ground  in 
her  mother's  field  to  cultivate 
all  by  herself  is  given  to  her, 
and  a  small  pounding  club  with 
which  she  helps  her  mother 
pound  the  meal.  Thus  she  is 
early  taught  to  work,  and  to 
acquire  the  strength  of  muscle 
required  for  a  woman's  life 
work.  Kongolo  grows  up  to 
be  a  bright,  attractive  young 
woman.  Her  hand  is  souglit 
in  marriage  by  a  young  man 
of  the  neighborhood.  He 
sends  a  present  of  cloth  to  the  uncle,  the  mother's  brother  (according  to 
native  custom  the  children  belong  to  the  mother's  brothers,  who  have 
authority  to  do  as  they  like  with  them).  If  the  uncle  approves,  the  cloth  is 
accepted,  and  the  engagement  is  effected.  At  the  time  of  the  wedding  a 
pig  is  killed,  one  half  is  cooked  for  the  feast,  the  other  half  is  sent  to  the 
bride's  relatives.  A  chicken  is  cooked  as  a  special  gift  to  the  bride  from  the 
groom.  The  day  after  the  wedding  the  bride  has  her  hair  dressed,  and  then 
goes  back  to  her  own  village  for  a  few  days,  where  she  gathers  up  her 
pots  and  baskets,  her  precious  possessions,  and  then  goes  back  to  her  hus- 
band's house.  Kongolo's  life  work  has  already  been  described  in  that  of 
her  mother's. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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Congregational  Missions  in  West  Central  Africa 

BY   MRS.  J.   O.  MEANS 

THE  West  Central  African  Mission  can  to-day  look  back  upon  its  small 
beginning  in  iSSo  with  a  song  of  joy  and  praise.  At  that  time  the 
interior  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  it  lay  in  a  moral  darkness  utterly  indescribable. 
Two  young  men,  sent  out  by  the  American  Board,  Revs.  W.  H.  Sanders 
and  W.  W.  Bagster,  landed  at  the  city  of  Benguella,  some  four  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Congo,  and  climbed  from  the 
malarial  coast  nearly  two  hundred  miles  inland  to  the  healthful  uplands 
of  Bailundu,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  found  a  people  not  unfriendly, 
but  thoroughly  degraded  and  given  over  to  the  grossest  superstitions  and 
immoralities.  Fetichism  and  witchcraft  held  universal  sway,  and  a  vague 
spirit  vvorship  served  for  a  religion  and  expressed  the  universal  human 
sense  of  sin  and  fear  of  the  unseen. 

Upon  this  scene  of  degradation  and  superstition  our  young  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  entered.  They  gathered  around  them  a  company  of  boys,  learning 
from  them  the  language,  and  teaching  in  return  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and 
the  ways  of  civilization.  Let  us  now  at  the  close  of  a  quarter  century  look 
at  the  results,  taking  the  oldest  station  of  the  mission  as  a  samT^le  of  the 
others — Bailundu. 

Emerging,  say  on  some  November  day,  from  the  western  woodlands  as 
did  the  pioneers,  we  shall  see  a  rolling  country,  forest  dotted,  and  bounded 
by  distant  mountains.  Before  us  lies  a  large  compound  enclosed  by  a 
palisade  of  sticks.  The  mission  houses,  of  wattle  and  daub  or  of  sun  dried 
brick,  stand  surrounded  by  gardens  abloom  with  flowers  and  shaded  by 
trees.  They  are  all  of  one  story,  grass  thatched,  and  they  rest  directly  upon 
the  smoothed  and  hard  beaten  earth,  for  cellars  are  impossible  because  of 
white  ants  and  otlier  pests.  Inside  we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  simplest 
material  American  skill  and  ingenuity  have  evolved  cosy  and  cheerful  homes. 

Outside,  the  church  and  schoolhouse  dominate  the  scene,  and  scattered 
groups  of  native  houses  fill  tlie  space.  The  gardens  furnish  oranges,  limes, 
bananas  and  strawberries  in  abundance,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  of  other 
climes.  All  these  have  been  brought  in  by  the  mission,  for  the  natives  have 
from  age  to  age  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  trees,  and  they  never  planted  a  tree 
or  shrub  ;  they  fully  believed  it  would  cause  their  death.  And  at  this 
altitude  there  is  no  spontaneous  growth  of  tropical  fruits,  though  they  thrive 
under  cultivation. 
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THE  MISSIONARIES 

We  shall  see  Mr.  Stover  busy  with  his  native  helper  upon  the  Bible 
translation,  now  well  on  towards  completion.  Mrs.  Stover  is  at  home  on 
furlough,  as  also  is  Mrs.  Webster.  Mr.  Fay  is  taking  general  charge  of  the 
station  work,  while  Mrs.  Fay  is  caring  for  the  temporalities  and  teaching 
her  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp  and  Miss  Campbell  are  in  the  schools, 
with  pupils  of  all  ages  ;  Sunday  scliools  and  training  classes,  care  of  the 
sick  and  personal  labor  with  individuals,  fill  out  the  days.  In  all  good 
things  the  missionaries  have  a  faithful  and  efficient  helper  in  Keto,  the  good 
native  pastor.  And  with  few  exceptions  the  missionaries  now  at  our  other 
stations  have  had  part  in  the  work  at  Bailundu,  and  so  have  had  a  share  in 
its  trials,  successes  and  rewards. 

EVANGELISTIC  WORK 

Out-station  schools  and  services  bring  many  hundreds  under  instruction, 
and  twenty-four  men  and  eight  women  meet  for  prayer  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  then  go  out  into  the  villages  to  preach.  The  women  go  out  also 
during  the  week,  to  tell  their  sisters  the  wonderful  story,  so  old  yet  so  new 
in  that  dark  land.  It  is  estimated  that  1,250  people  thus  hear  the  word  of 
God,  and  fifty-nine  have  been  received  to  the  church  as  a  result  of  these 
labors. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  in  a  distant  place  heard  that  "  the  words 
of  God  "  had  come  to  Bailundu  and  he  traveled  thither  to  hear  them.  He 
became  a  true  believer  and  he  has  recently  returned  home  with  a  comrade 
to  make  known  the  good  news  to  his  own  people.  Out  of  what  could  seem 
to  us  poverty  most  abject,  the  church  gave  the  value  of  thirty  dollars  in 
cloth,  their  only  currency,  to  assist  him  in  the  act.  As  he  bade  them  fare- 
well, he  said  :  "  We  shall  not  be  separated  ;  our  spirits  will  be  one  in  Christ. 
If  we  do  «not  see  each  other  again  in  the  flesh,  we  shall  meet  before  Gorl." 
Thus  is  the  infant  church  of  West  Africa  hearing  and  obeying  the  call  of  her 
Lord.  With  variations  in  time,  place,  and  persons,  the  same  story  of 
success  might  be  told  of  three  other  stations. 

KAMONDONGO 

Here  Mr.  Sanders,  the  beloved  and  devoted  pioneer,  is  at  present  the 
only  missionary  man.  Mrs.  Sanders,  Miss  Stimpson  and  Miss  Arnott  are 
his  co-workers.  Here  is  the  mission  press  worked  by  natives  under  super- 
vision. Nearly  eighty  converts,  many  of  them  from  the  fourteen  schools 
outside,  were  received  to  this  church  in  1904. 
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CHISAMBA 

This  is  the  Canadian  station,  which  has  gone  on  for  sixteen  years  with- 
out a  break  in  its  remarkable  program.  Supported  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Canada  and  manned  by  Canadians,  it  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Board.  Large  congregations,  a  constantly  growing  church,  a 
considerable  industrial  plant,  and  the  fine  out-station  of  Cizuka, — all  these 
witness  to  the  blessing  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Currie,  the 
founder,  and  his  fellow-workers. 


MISS   STIMPSON  AND   HER  PUPILS 


OCHILESO 

is  the  new  location  of  the  Sakanjimba  Mission.  The  old  ground  became 
too  poor  to  furnish  food  for  the  natives,  and  white  traders  in  rum  were 
making  the  place  intolerable.  The  villagers  moved  in  a  body  to  a  delight- 
ful spot  a  few  days  distant  on  a  mountain  side,  at  whose  foot  stretches  a 
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broad,  rich  plain.  Down  the  slope  pour  abundant  streams  of  water  from 
springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  some  of  them  medicinal,  creating  a  tropical 
luxuriance  of  verdure  unknown  elsewhere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodside  and  Miss  Redick  are  stationed  at  this  wonderful 
and  beautiful  place,  bearing  bravely  the  burdens  of  a  new  settlement  and 
living  like  all  the  other  missionaries  in  long-deferred  hope  of  greatly  needed 
reinforcements.  Dr.  Wellman  is  the  only  physician  in  all  the  mission,  and 
he,  with  Mrs.  Wellman,  is  just  starting  a  new  station  nearer  the  coast.  He 
is  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ennis. 

To  sum  up,  the  four  churches  have  now  376  members  ;  106  having  been 
added  in  1905.  The  Sunday  congregations  have  an  average  attendance  of 
2,785.  There  are  twelve  native  preachers  and  thirty-one  teachers  with 
1,346  pupils,  of  whom  678  are  girls. 

The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian  women  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  woman's  conference, 
which  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Bailundu  in  1905.  Thither  came 
delegates  from  all  the  churches,  walking  several  days ;  many  of  them  with 
babies  slung  upon  their  backs.  Their  husbands  had  helped  tliem  off, 
volunteering  to  care  for  the  children  during  their  absence.  The  missionary 
ladies  had  arranged  the  program,  but  the  native  women  took  large  part  in 
prayer,  discussion  and  Bible  exposition.  After  their  return  home  they 
report  the  joyful  and  helpful  meetings  to  hundreds  of  attentive  listeners 
in  the  churches,  and  in  a  way  so  intelligent,  and  earnest,  as  to  delight  their 
missionary  friends. 

A  word  as  to  the  provision  making  for  the  awakened  mental  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  Christian  people.  Having  reduced  the  Umbundu  language  to 
writing,  the  mission  has  added  to  the  Bible  translation,  primers  and  school 
books,  leaflets,  a  good  hymn  book  and  several  other  books  including  T/ie 
Pilgrim  s  Progress^  and  the  first  Umbundu  newspaper,  JVdaka,  "  The 
Voice  "  is  now  warmly  welcomed. 

All  that  is  lacking  for  a  rapid  and  rejoicing  onward  march  is  more  sym- 
pathy, more  prayer,  more  help  from  home. 

A  Native  Woman  Evangelist 

Dr.  Rose  A.  Bower,  for  ten  years  a  medical  missionary  in  West  Central  Africa, 
translates  for  us  this  story  of  a  woman's  work  among  her  people, 

Some  of  the  women  and  girls  were  going  out  to  the  near  villages.  This 
woman,  whose  name  is  Margarita,  says  as  she  went  along  the  path  leading 
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to  the  village  she  was  worried  as  to  how  she  would  be  received,  and  where 
she  would  find  a  place  to  sleep.  She  did  not  think  she  could  sleep  out  in 
the  "  onjango,"  the  open  house  in  every  village  where  the  men  sit  around 
a  fire  and  chat,  and  where  often  strangers  sleep  at  night.  When  she  got  to 
the  village  God  helped  strengthen  her  heart,  took  away  all  bashfulness  and 
made  her  strong.  She  sang  a  hymn,  a  great  crowd  came  together,  and 
seeing  a  native  woman  they  opened  their  hearts  to  her.  They  said  :  We 
have  always  feared  death  and  have  done  everything  to  avoid  or  ward  off* 
death  ;  we  made  feasts  for  the  departed  spirits  so  that  they  might  be  pleased 
and  not  do  us  injury  or  cause  death,  but  all  to  no  use — still  we  continue  to 
die.  Now  we  begin  to  realize  that  God  is  the  author  of  life  of  men  on 
the  earth,  now  we  are  trying  to  believe  in  God  and  a  Saviour.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  can,  as  we  are  old,  but  we  mean  to  try.  We  intend  to  come 
to  hear  the  gospel,  and  we  trust  that  this  salvation  is  for  us." 

This  woman,  Margarita,  assured  them  that  this  salvation  was  for  them, 
and  that  none  were  too  old ;  the  old  were  as  acceptable  as  the  young  with 
God ;  that  God  had  had  great  mercy  on  them,  and  had  sent  teachers  who 
had  taught  them  the  words  of  life. 

Dr.  Bower  adds  : — 

This  little  article  was  very  interesting  to  me,  first,  because  this  is  the 
beginning  of  Bible  woman's  work  in  the  mission  there,  also  that  no  doubt 
the  truth  as  taught  by  these  Christian  women  must  tell,  must  be  more 
effectual  than  any  teaching  that  we  white  women  can  do.  They  can  talk 
heart  to  heart  to  these  old  people  ;  all  their  thoughts,  ideas,  customs  are 
perfectly  familiar  to  them.  It  is  really  not  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  put  our- 
selves in  their  place  and  understand  them,  so  these  Christian  women  can 
do  a  great  work,  and  I  trust  that  the  years  to  come  will  find  scores  of  them 
in  the  service. 

A  Teacher's  Tour  in  Turkey 

BY   MISS  GRISELL  M.  MCLAREN 
{Concluded) 

On  the  road  we  saw  a  most  peculiar  village.  The  houses  were  all  built 
of  stones,  but  the  funny  part  was  that  nearly  all  had  to  be  entered  from  the 
roof.  The  corner  of  one  house  was  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  road  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  stepping  stone  one  could  step  on  to  the  roof  and  go  from  house 
to  house.  A  hole  on  each  roof  had  a  sort  of  a  cupola  over  it  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  and  stairs  going  down  into  the  house.    There  were  no  windows,  all 
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the  light  and  air  coming  from  the  opening  in  the  roof.  Even  the  animals 
are  taken  into  the  house  by  means  of  these  stairs,  for  animals  and  rhen  often 
occupy  the  same  apartments  in  villages.  In  winter  the  animals  help  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  stoves. 

We  received  a  very  warm  welcome  when  we  reached  our  destination,  as 
we  have  a  Protestant  family  there  in  which  two  of  my  girls  are  brides.  Here 
we  had  enough  good  things  to  make  up  for  the  lack  the  night  before.  Our 
time  was  limited,  so  we  had  much  planning,  sight-seeing  and  visiting  to  crowd 
into  Thursday.  Mr.  Yarrow  called  on  the  head  official,  who  at  once 
returned  the  call  and  stayed  nearly  two  hours.  I  went  to  call  on  his 
wife,  and  in  spite  of  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  Turkish  managed  to 
stay  more  than  an  hour.  Next  morning  we  started  on  the  return  trip.  I 
was  pretty  lame,  and  we  could  not  adjust  the  stirrups  properly,  so  that  my 
lameness  increased.  Riding  Mr.  Yarrow's  horse  helped  much,  but  it  also 
came  near  to  giving  a  tragic  end  to  things.  A  Kurd,  trying  to  show  off, 
came  riding  up,  yelling,  waving  his  hands  and  feet,  making  his  horse  go  at 
his  topmost  speed.  The  horse  I  was  on  wanted  to  join  the  race  and  I  lost 
control  of  him,  lost  my  head  and  my  balance  and  landed  on  the  ground, 
while  the  horse  left  me  to  my  fate.  Mr.  Yarrow  let  go  of  the  other  horse 
to  come  to  my  rescue,  and  the  two  went  off  together  like  mad  things  into 
the  village.  I  was  not  hurt  in  the  least  and  rode  in  state  into  the  village, 
seated  on  bags  of  nuts  in  the  wagon.  It  was  the  same  village  in  which  we 
had  before  been  so  royally  starved  and  so  this  time  we  sought  and  gained 
admission  to  the  house  of  the  Turkish  official.  We  had  a  comfortable  upper 
room  with  large  windows  and  a  board  floor  and  food  enougli  and  to  spare. 
We  started  before  half  past  six  next  morning,  reaching  home  about  half  past 
ten,  doing  about  six  hours'  traveling  in  four.  "Next  time  we  go  off  together 
we  will  provide  ourselves  with  a  well  filled  food  box,  and  thus  be  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  and  I  will  ride  my  own  side  saddle. 

The  week  before  we  went  together  to  a  village  four  hours  away  where  we 
have  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  also  a  woman  evangelist. 
Every  time  I  visit  villages  it  is  harder  to  come  back  to  work  here  in  the 
city.  The  girls  here  have  opportunities  both  spiritual  and  intellectual  that 
the  village  people  never  dreamed  of,  and  I  long  to  put  more  light  and  joy 
into  the  lives  of  those  who  have  the  least.  One  woman  told  me :  VVe 
have  no  religion  in  this  village.  Perhaps  the  priest  may  come  once  a  year 
for  service  in  the  church,  and  some  years  he  does  not  come  at  all."  The 
most  discouraging  feature  of  all  is  that  most  of  the  people  say  :  '*  We  know 
that  we  do  not  keep  God's  laws  and  therefore  he  punishes  us  thus.  But  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  lying,  stealing,  swearing,  etc.,  that  we  can- 
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not  stop."    With  a  discouraged  shrug  of  the  shoulders  comes  the  question, 
What  can  we  do?  " 

Our  new  kindergarten  room  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  soon,  and  I  shall 
be  glad,  for  about  seventy  sub-primary  children  are  crowded  into  most 
uncomfortable  quarters  until  such  time  as  we  can  have  the  old  kindergar- 
ten room.  We  hope  that  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  new  school  build- 
ing is  not  far  distant. 

Vacation  in  Central  Turkey 

BY  MISS  CHARLOTTE  F.  GRANT 
Head  Nurse  in  the  Hospital  at  Aintab 

I TRAVELED  three  days  by  "  Oriental  express,  second  class,"  per- 
haps about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  all.  Three  hours  after  leaving 
Aintab  we  came  to  a  village — with  water  and  trees — where  we  had  our 
first  meal  at  7  A.  m.  About  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  spring  again 
where  there  was  a  few  trees  and  by  this  time  I  simply  rolled  off  my  parlor 
car  seat "  onto  the  mat  under  the  tree  and  for  one  half  hour  neither  moved 
or  spoke.  Then  the  inner  man  and  the  man  of  our  party  said  we  must  eat, 
so  we  prepared  our  lunch  with  the  goats,  camels  and  their  attendants 
gazing  on  this  intrusion,  but  the  shepherd  kindly  contributed  a  supply  of 
fresh  milk  and  we  fared  sumptuously. 

A  little  verse  comes  to  my  mind  about  Sermons  in  stones  and  every- 
thing." Stones  did  not  lack  whatever  else  might  be  wanting,  and  for  many 
hours  we  saw  scarcely  anything  else ;  in  fact,  we  had  to  shut  out  even  this 
with  our  head  coverings,  for  the  July  sun  was  in  its  glory.  The  White  River 
was  truly  white,  but  the  river  was  dry  ground.  However,  it  had  done  its 
work,  for  a  pleasant  growth  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  made  a  delightful 
change  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  when  we  came  to  the  -Jihan  River — tliis 
is  one  of  the  rivers  which  flows  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  so  I  am  told — 
there  was  really  water  swiftly  flowing,  so  some  of  us  felt  a  little  timorous 
about  driving  our  parlor  cars  "  in,  lest  the  temptation  come  to  them,  as  it 
does  sometimes,  to  have  a  bath.  But  all  was  well  and  in  an  hour  we  began 
to  really  climb  the  Amanus  Mountains,  on  a  peak  of  which  is  Yavshan.  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  heard  of  Yavshan,  for  it  is  the  favorite  summer 
resort  of  the  Marash  and  Aintab  stations,  and  is  often  visited  by  those  farther 
away.  Ever  since  I  arrived  last  year  I  had  heard  Yavshan  talked  about, — 
its  beauties,  pleasures  and  wonders.  When  the  view  first  burst  upon  me  of 
that  apparently  barren  peak,  which  looked  as  if  its  occupants  must  be  fash- 
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ioned  something  like  flies,  or  they  would  drop  off  into  the  bottomless  valley 
below,  I  wondered  why  they  troubled  to  go  so  far  to  find  such  a  barren  spot. 
I  felt  inclined  to  drop  off  under  the  beautiful  oak  tree  at  the  spring,  with  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  all  around.  Tliere  was  only  dry  brown  stubble  in  place 
of  grass,  but  there  were  trees.  However,  we  went  down  into  the  valley, 
then  up,  up,  up.  Before  long  we  got  to  the  place  where  a  horse  with  his 
load  had  once  rolled  off  the  narrow  path  into  the  rocky  valley  below,  and  I  had 
a  strong  desire  to  exercise  my  limbs  and  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  ground. 
Soon  we  heard  voices,  and  the  children,  who  had  gone  up  the  week  before, 
came  running  down  to  meet  us,  and  then  we  were  soon  welcomed  by  the 
early  settlers,  Mrs.  Lee  and  Miss  Gordon.  The  cozy  and  coiVifortable 
appearance  of  their  tent  quite  sent  a  thrill  of  rest  through  our  bones,  and  the 
hot  supper  in  the  dining  pavilion  a  half  hour  later  seemed  too  much  like 
comfort  to  be  in  keeping  with  such  an  apostolic  life.  Nothing,  1  am  sure, 
that  I  can  write  will  give  you  a  true  idea  of  Yavshan.  As  I  sat  under  a 
beautiful  tree,  trying  to  get  those  lessons  into  my  brain,  the  morning  sun  dis- 
tilled the  fragrant  sap  which  dropped  on  my  head  and  my  books,  sticking 
the  pages  together  but  it  did  not  stick  things  inside  much.  I  had  such  a 
longing  to  throw  those  books  off  Hogg's  Back  Ridge,  or  bury  them  under 
the  river  of  rocks,  and  run  off  to  the  Peck  Punar"  with  the  children.  But 
after  supper  was  our  free  time  ;  then  we  clambered  over  stones  and  climbed 
the  rocks  to  the  sweet  springs.  At  first  it  seemed  but  a  dry,  dreary  waste 
of  rocks.  The  few  green  things  were  quickly  seized  by  the  goats  ;  even  the 
cedar  or  spruce  bows  with  which  we  carpeted  our  tents  were  not  safe  from 
their  greed.  How  the  little  creatures  found  enough  to  give  us  even  our 
scanty  allowance  of  milk  and  butter  was  a  mystery  to  me. 

But  even  in  the  dry,  barren,  rocky  peaks,  and  the  scanty  soil  of  hillsides  the 
plant  and  animal  life  was  a  constant  wonder  and  joy.  All  about  us  was  the 
yavshan,  for  which  the  place  is  named — a  soft,  gray  leaf  of  peculiar  and 
beautiful  design,  with  very  fragrant  tiny  yellow  flowers  which  remind  one  a 
little  of  the  golden  rod.  Hidden  away  under  stones  and  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  such  bright,  tiny  flowers,  and  the  seed  pods  of  the  early  spring 
flowers  showed  a  wealth  of  bloom  which  must  have  been  beautiful.  No 
one  to  see  it  but  the  birds  and  the  goats.  Far  up  on  the  rocky  peak  with- 
out a  sign  of  earth  we  found  the  single  pink,  a  little  bluebell,  and  a 
tiny  pink  flower.  But  what  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  the  beautiful  purple 
crocus  which  blooms  in  the  autumn.  They  all  told  me  that  around  my 
tent  was  the  best  place  for  them,  but,  though  I  had  carefully  laid  out  the 
pathways  with  stone  borders,  raked  up  all  the  brush,  and  carefully  watered 
each  day  anything  which  showed  signs  of  life,  no  sign  of  a  crocus  any  more 
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than  on  the  streets  of  Boston.  But  one  day  I  moved  a  stone,  and  there 
were  three  just  ready  to  pop  their  heads  out  from  under  it,  and  one  morn- 
ing, as  I  always  looked  the  first  thing,  behold  eight  had  suddenly  sprung 
up  from  the  brown  needle  earth  bed.  I  wondered  how  anything  could  live. 
It  was  so  dry — little  visible  soil  and  around  our  trees  a  thick  layer  of  spruce 
and  cedar  needles  covered  everything,  so  it  seemed  as  if  tliere  was  no  chance 
to  grow.  I  thought  I  would  transplant  a  few  of  these  little  plants  to  what 
seemed  to  me  more  favorable  surroundings,  but  when  I  began  to  dig  for 
their  roots,  alas  !  I  could  not  find  them  ;  they  went  down  under  and  between 
stone  after  stone  until  I  found  I  would  destroy  the  life  if  I  tried  to  take  it 
up.  It  seemed  to  me  quite  a  pretty  little  lesson  of  God's  care  for  these  litte 
things,  and  also  for  the  provision  for  the  animals. 

Tours  of  a  Doctor  in  North  China 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Perkins,  a  missionary  physician  of  Pao-ting-fu,  tells  in  private 
letters  a  little  of  her  work  and  the  life  of  the  people  about  her : — 

Your  letter  and  grandma's  invoice  came  a  week  ago 
Saturday,  just  as  your  father  and  I  were  starting  off  to 
spend  Sunday  at  Ti  Chuan.  It  was  a  pretty  hot  ride 
of  thirty  miles — the  afternoon  especially,  as  much  of  the 
road  is  across  a  regular  Sahara  for  sand,  and  it  was 
finely  stirred  by  a  south  wind  which  cut  into  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  skin.  After  supper  we  had  a  prayer 
meeting,  getting  through  at  ten-thirty,  then  after  more 
MRS.  HENRY  P.  talk  got  our  folding  cots  up,  and  putting  the  light  out 
PERKINS  took  a  wash  and  went  to  bed.    Sunday  was  a  pleasant 

day.  The  new  chapel,  just  finished,  had  a  good  number  in  it,  and  after  the 
sermon  four  were  baptized  and  one  took  the  covenant.  Then  helper  Yang 
explained  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  we  had  a  com- 
munion service,  the  first  held  here.  After  service  your  father  made  an 
oyster  stew,  while  I  got  our  table  ready  and  saw  patients,  and  we  had  our 
dinner  with  more  or  less  of  an  audience.  Then  I  visited  a  patient,  talked 
more  with  the  women,  and  at  four-thirty  we  started  out  in  a  furious  dust 
storm  to  come  back  to  Lo  Chia  Ying,  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  evening 
service. 

We  found  the  chapel,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  worked  over  some 
time,  with  the  windows  still  unpapered ;  but  with  a  quilt  in  one  and  a  sheet 
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in  the  other  we  managed  to  keep  the  candles  from  going  out  altogether. 
We  had  a  good  meeting,  closing  about  eleven,  and  then  the  good  friends 
reluctantly  left  us  and  we  again  spread  our  cots.  I  fussed  around  till  twelve 
o'clock  getting  things  ready  for  an  early  start,  but  finally  subsided.  At 
twenty  minutes  to  five  I  heard  the  carter  feeding  the  animals,  and  we  soon 
got  up,  and  off  to  ride  till  nearly  eiglit  before  we  got  to  a  town  where  we 
could  get  breakfast.  Then  we  ate  and  rested.  I  made  coffee,  and  had 
bread  and  butter  with  it,  but  your  father  had  a  saucer  of  pork  balls  with 
garlic  and  onions  for  relish.  We  got  home  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
;ioon.  As  the  wind  was  in  our  backs  we  did  not  mind  it  so  much.  The 
rest  of  the  week  was  given  to  annual  report  and  teaching,  and  by  Friday  I 
was  so  tired  that  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  bed. 

The  village  to  which  we  went  is  an  interesting  one.  This  Bye  family 
have  been  interested  in  Christian  truth  for  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  3'ears. 
The  great  grandfather  and  mother  are  still  living,  hale  and  hearty.  They 
have  four  sons  who  are  married  and  live  at  home,  all  but  the  oldest,  who 
has  business  here  and  runs  a  dairy.  These  sons  all  have  children,  'and  the 
children  have  children,  and  they  all  live  at  home — that  is,  all  but  the  older 
daughters  who  are  married,  but  it  is  a  custom  here  for  the  daughters  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  their  *'  mother's  home,"  so  in  the  early  spring  one 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  the  daughters-in-law  away  from  home  and  the  own 
daughters  visiting  their  mothers.  This  family  that  I  speak  of  has  something 
over  thirty  mouths  to  feed  daily,  and  you  can  imagine  the  women  have  a 
good  deal  of  wheat  or  millet  to  grind,  cabbage  to  slice,  and  pancakes  to  fry. 
They  go  into  the  fields  and  pick  the  cotton,  gin  it  with  their  rude  machines, 
make  the  rolls  and  spin  the  thread,  wind  the  bobbins  and  weave  the  cloth, 
dye  it  themselves,  and  cut  and  make  the  clothes  for  the  whole  family.  All 
these  processes  were  going  on  in  the  different  tiny  courts  and  damp,  dark, 
shed-like  rooms.  In  one  little  yard  four  men  were  shearing  sheep — tied  as 
to  feet — and  lying  on  the  same  table  in  the  flock  of  some  thirty  were  some 
mothers  with  the  dearest  white  babies  from  six  days  to  a  month  old.  The 
men  told  me  that  they  did  not  use  the  wool  at  all,  but  sheared  three  times  a 
year  and  sent  the  fleece  to  Pao-ting-fu. 

In  another  place  a  donkey  was  turning  a  millstone,  grinding  into  meal  the 
cakes  of  peanut  oil  sediment  which  a  man  was  breaking  into  small  pieces 
with  a  hatchet.  This  peanut  meal  is  for  sowing  in  the  drills  for  winter 
wheat  which  they  are  all  busy  in  preparing  for.  As  the  cotton  or  beans  or 
millet  or  turnips  are  cleared  off  the  ground  it  is  ploughed,  and  every  vestige 
of  weed  or  grass  or  stuble  gleaned  by  the  children.  Then  the  donkey  or 
mule  or  horse  is  set  to  work  at  the  water  wheel  and  clank,  clank,  clank,  all 
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day  the  beast  travels  his  round,  and  the  streams  go  watering  the  plots,  one 
after  the  other.  The  fertilizer  is  sown  as  the  drills  are  made,  and  then  the 
wheat,  and  all  the  fall  until  it  freezes  these  fields  will  be  kept  moist  by  irri- 
gation. The  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  now,  the^peanuts,  and  this  next  week 
from  dawn  till  dark,  and  after,  all  the  spare  hands  will  be  pulling  the  pea- 
nuts and  sifting  them. 

Now,  all  this  busy  life  is  incompatible  with  much  thought  on  higher 
things.  The  babies  are  almost  constantly  in  arms,  either  the  mothers'  or 
grandmothers'  or  sisters'.  The  child  of  three  shares  its  mother's  milk  with 
the  one  of  one  year,  and  has  to  be  looked  after  about  as  much.  Each  person 
has  to  have  shoes  and  stockings  which  take  infinitely  more  stitches  than  we 
could  give  to  them,  and  the  whole  outfit  for  one  meal  is  prepared  for  that 
meal  at  the  time  and  not  a  scrap  left  over,  excepting  when  they  make  the 
New  Year's  dumplings,  of  which  hundreds  are  made  up  and  boiled  as 
wanted.  When  a  woman  does  crowd  things  and  get  in  a  little  time  to  pray 
and  a  little  time  to  learn  a  few  characters,  and,  what  is  more,  a  little  time 
to  think  about  God  and  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  it  means  much.  A  few 
such  women  and  some  others  who  have  not  such  heavy  cares  want  to  have 
Miss  Jones  and  a  Bible  woman  come  down  next  month  and  hold  a  station 
class  in  that  neighborhood.  Mr.  Sun  has  suggested  that  if  Miss  Jones  will 
go  it  shall  not  be  lost  time  for  her,  as  he  will  undertake  to  help  her  with 
her  Chinese  every  day,  so  that  she  can  get  up  an  amount  of  work  for  exam- 
inations. I  think  we  will  have  to  divide  our  forces  this  year,  and  she  go  in 
one  direction  while  I  go  in  another,  if  I  get  away  at  all. 

Of  course  those  who  are  uniting  with  the  church  by  twos  and  threes  are 
not  perfect  Christians,  but  they  are  the  kind  to  make  perfect  Christians  out 
of  if  they  keep  on.  They  do  not  show  up  so  well  perhaps  as  a  lot  who 
are  saying  words  put  into  their  mouths  by  those  who  know  what  to  say  to 
sound  well,  but  I  feel  somehow  that  since  1900  the  men  and  women  who 
have  joined  the  church  have  understood  a  bit  better  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Protestant  Christian. 

Miss  Jones  has  a  flourishing  station  class  here  this  month.  Twenty 
women  are  reading,  some  of  them  from  quite  a  little  distance.  Those  who 
have  got  into  the  Gospels  are  so  in  earnest,  and  study  so  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  can  never  be  quite  the  same  to  them  again.  They  are  obliged 
to  consider  the  spiritual  life  a  little  after  they  get  back  home  whether  they 
are.burdened  and  borne  down  by  the  cares  of  this  life  or  not. 

The  primary  school  is  a  joy  with  twenty-four  dear  little  ones.  We  made 
them  all  scrapbooks  for  Christmas,  the  prettiest  scrapbooks  you  ever  did 
see.    The  Campello  folks  sent  me  a  box  of  beautiful  cards  last  summer, 
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and  in  the  autumn  another  box  came  from  a  friend  in  California,  such  lovely 
cards.  After  we  had  done  our  pasting  the  teachers  wrote  in  the  texts, 
taking  great  pains,  and  they  looked  so  nice.  We  had  enough  large  pic- 
tures to  go  around  the  station  class  and  other  friends,  and  this  morning  I 
gave  a  package  to  the  boys'  school,  who  came  in  a  body  to  say,  Happy 
New  Year. 

Back  at  Work  in  Japan 

BY  MISS  CORNELIA  JUDSON 

THE  Christians'  and  girls'  school  together  one  night,  and  my  own 
night  school  another  night,  gave  me  a  most  delightful  welcome  back. 
The  appearance  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  night  school  filled  me 
with  joy  and  hope.    The  girls,  especially,  who  have  long  been  in 
the  school,  are  so  bright,  womanly,  sensible,  such  good  working  Christians, 
that  the  school  would  have  been  worth  while  if  only  to  produce  this  group 
of  girls. 

I  began  at  once  to  search  around  for  a  house  in  which  to  establish  myself 
and  begin  the  new  work.  I  have  had  Mr.  Nishimura  searching  the  city  for 
me,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  suitable  place  as  the  Rus- 
sian officers  have  rented  all  the  desirable  places.  After  looking  at  and 
rejecting  several  houses,  one  in  a  location  that  would  not  be  helpful  to  the 
work,  one  so  shut  in  by  other  buildings  that  it  must  always  be  dark,  un- 
lighted  by  the  sun,  one  with  most  unwholesome  surroundings,  two  days  ago 
I  found  one  which  may  do  if  well  built  over.  It  has  been  a  great  trial  of 
patience  to  defer  starting  our  new  work,  but  we  want  to  start  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  future.  Two  new  girls  are  coming  to  us  from  Uwajima,  and  we 
shall  make  the  program  for  new  work  next  week,  counting  on  finding  a 
house  to  begin  in. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  begin  our 
advanced  work,  as  requests  came  from  all  our  out-stations  that  I  should  visit 
them,  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  two  months  and  a  half  of  my 
return  in  visits  to  Saijo,  Komatsu,  Niikama,  Imabari,  Marugame  and 
Uwajima. 

After  about  two  weeks  in  Matsuyama,  Mrs.  Okamoto,  that  wonderful 
Bible  woman  of  whom  I  wrote  you  before,  came  here  to  bring  me  back  with 
her  to  Saijo.  We  went  first  by  jinrikishas  to  Komatsu,  about  thirty-two 
miles,  stopping  on  tlie  way  to  visit  Dr.  I.  and  his  wife,  two  old  Christians 
who  are  far  trom^other  Christians,  and  very  glad  to  receive  the  help  of  our 
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occasional  visits.  They  promise  to  gather  their  neighborhood  together  for  a 
meeting  in  the  spring,  and  I  shall  take  my  magic  lantern  and  a  large  number 
of  easy  tracts.  We  reached  Komatsu  in  time  for  the  evening  meeting,  first 
for  the  Sunday  school  and  then  for  the  older  people.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
children  gathered  together  and  listened  beautifully,  although  a  year  and  nine 
months'  absence  from  the  country  has  not  improved  my  Japanese.  After- 
wards we  had  a  talk  and  prayer  meeting  with  the  Christians  and  inquirers, 
as  also  the  following  night ;  and  in  a  personal  conversation  with  the  leading 
man  of  the  village,  he  promised  henceforth  to  attend  the  church  meetings 
and  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  church.  This  man  was  once 
an  earnest  Christian,  but  through  the  sin  of  another  weak  Christian  he  and 
many  others  were  caused  to  backslide,  and  he  wholly  gave  up  attending 
church,  except  for  special  occasions.  If  this  one  man,  a  very  fine  man  and 
respected  by  everybody,  can  be  wholly  brought  back  to  Christ,  and  led  to 
reconsecrate  himself  to  him,  the  Komatsu  church  will  feel  new  life.  This 
is  the  church  which,  after  its  great  disaster  many  years  ago,  was  so  ne- 
glected that  its  floor  fell  through  ;  and  once  I  held  a  meeting  with  its  few 
remaining  Christians  on  the  edge  of  a  great  yawning  hole.  But  all  through 
this  time  of  grief  and  loss  two  old  ladies  and  the  married  daughter  of  one  of 
them  kept  their  own  faith  burning  brightly,  met  and  prayed  for  the  church 
every  Sunday,  and  now  the  church  has  been  repaired  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  prettiest,  little  church  interiors  in  Japan. 

From  Komatsu  we  went  on  to  Saijo,  a  small  city  of  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand people,  probably,  with  fine  schools,  and  high  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Okamoto  live  there,  doing  most  beautiful  work  ;  and  in  three  years  they  have 
wholly  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people.  As  is  always  the  case 
in  Saijo,  our  time  was  crowded  with  people  coming  to  hear  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. The  richest  man  in  the  city,  and  a  very  modest,  quiet  man,  is  an 
earnest  inquirer. 

In  Niikama  a  number  of  most  beautiful  young  wives  are  almost  ready  to 
confess  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  It  was  a  joy  to  visit  them  in  their  homes 
and  see  their  earnestness  in  studying  the  Bible.  In  Hadeba,  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  we  have  one  Christian  woman  in  an  isolated  place  where  she 
seldom  can  meet  with  other  Christians.  She  received  us  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  worth  while  for  us  to  climb  up  there. 

In  Marugame  we  have  a  very  few  Christians  in  a  very  hard  place,  where 
the  opposition  to  Christianity  has  always  been  intense  ;  but  these  few  Chris- 
tians are  true  and  earnest.  While  there  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  JF'u- 
jinkwai  (Woman's  Society)  of  the  city,  arid  was  most  cordially  treated, 
although  some  of  the  members  are  said  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity. 
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Two  encouraging  features  of  this  tour  were  that  in  Imabari  a  young  man 
decided  to  give  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  gave  in  his 
name  for  the  class,  and  the  last  night  in  Marugame  a  young  inquirer,  who 
had  just  begun  to  study,  decided  for  Christ,  and  made  a  most  earnest  prayer 
for  help  and  guidance  in  beginning  the  Christian  life.  Shisaka  is  a  very 
interesting  island  on  which  are  the  great  copper  smelting  houses,  and  the 
homes  of  about  tliree  thousand  workmen  who  are  employed  by  Sumitomo 
San.'  We  spent  only  one  night  there,  but  had  a  meeting  of  about  fifty,  in 
which  were  six  or  seven  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo. 
Several  stayed  until  almost  midnight  to  talk  and  inquire. 

Returning  from  this  trip,  after  two  or  three  days  in  Matsuyama,  I  went 
on  to  Uwajima.  I  do  not  know  whether  Uwajima  j^eople  were  more  glad 
to  see  me,  or  more  disappointed  that  I  could  stay  only  two  weeks,  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  helping  tlieir  Christmas  preparations,  and  of  again  celebrat- 
ing Christmas  with  them.  About  four  hundred  people  gathered  to  see  the 
Christmas  exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  Kokaido^  a  large  hall  which  is 
rented  for  various  purposes. 

Everywhere  I  found  only  hope  and  great  opportunities  for  work.  The 
Japanese  are  now  ready  to  listen  to  Christian  teaching  as,  it  seems  to  me, 
never  before.  The  leaders  of  the  people  have  laid  aside  their  opposition, 
and  are  now  thinking  seriously  of  the  need  of  such  moral  teaching  and  train- 
ing as  Christianity  alone  can  give  for  their  young  people.  I  think  there 
will  be  a  great  harvest  in  the  near  future,  and  man}'  new  churches  established. 

Missionary  Letter 

After  the  recent  disaster  at  San  Francisco  ^ve  feel  a  special  interest  in  earthquakes, 
and  Miss  Bush  tells  us  of  the  one  last  winter  at  Malatia,  near  Harpoot : — 

We  were  together  talking  with  several  men  about  the  state  of  the  church 
when  a  terrible  earthquake  shock  came,  which  sent  us  all  out  of  the  room  into 
the  open  yard  to  avoid  falling  buildings.  No  buildings  did  fall,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  in  that  region,  but  the  shocks  were  repeated  through  the  day  and 
night,  and  the  people  of  the  town,  having  had  a  long  experience  of  terrible 
earthquakes,  feared  to  stay  in  their  houses.  So  I  sent  to  the  market  for  a 
spring  wagon,  and  there  my  servant,  the  pastor,  and  myself  tried  to  rest 
through  the  night.  Tliis  wagon  was  in  the  court  of  the  chapel  premises. 
The  next  day  the  earthquakes  occurred  again,  and  I  had  a  shed  made  of 
boards  for  our  shelter.    This  was  barely  finished  for  our  reception  when 
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darkness  came  on.    I  had  spent  the  day  in  the  tent  of  a  neighbor.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  muddy,  the  weather  chilly  and  gloomy.    At  night  we 
retired  in  that  little  shed,  but  had  not  slept  before  another  earthquake 
occurred,  rocking  our  frail  abode,  and  then  another.    After  this  came  tor- 
rents of  rain,  which  leaked  well  into  the  little  room,  and  our  things  became 
wet,  and  the  room  damp.    Then  came  a  fearful  wind,  which  sounded  weird 
enough  through  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  which  showed  me  very  plainly 
what  that  shelter  would  be  in  very  cold  weather.    So  we  made  up  our 
minds  that  it  was  best  to  leave,  and  return  home,  as  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  live  in  a  house  for  some  time.    The  shed  I  gave  up  to 
the  teacher  and  his  wife  and  family,  who  sorely  needed  a  roof  over  their 
heads  even  though  it  should  be  a  leaky  one.    We  hope  they  fixed  it  so  that 
they  were  somewhat  comfortable.    By  Wednesday  we  were  turning  away 
from  the  city,  sorely  disappointed  that  we  were  not  able  to  work  there  longer. 
This  time  we  traveled  in  a  springless  wagon,  as  the  driver  with  whom  we 
were  so  well  acquainted  had  sent  his  spring  wagon  on  to  Harpoot  with 
somebody  else.    I  assure  you  that  the  jolting  and  jouncing  that  was  given 
us  was  something  I  had  never  experienced  in  my  life  before.    We  were  two 
nights  on  the  way,  and  slept  in  wagons  each  night,  not  daring  to  go  into 
the  khans.    The  -khan  where  we  had  slept  on  our  journey  to  Malatia  we 
passed,  and  found  it  almost  a  ruin.    The  rumors  about  places  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  were  something  fearful,  but 
as  far  as  we  know  have  not  proved  true.    We  found  that  in  Harpoot  all 
the  shocks  had  been  felt,  but  more  lightly  than  in  Malatia.    They  were 
much  heavier  on  the  Harpoot  plain,  and  frightened  the  people  sadly.  The 
area  of  the  earthquakes  was  very  great.    They  were  felt  in  Mardin,  and 
slightly  in  Sivas.    In  Malatia  there  is  one  advantage  at  such  times  that  the 
houses  are  mostly  surrounded  by  gardens,  where  people  can  get  away  from 
buildings  in  case  they  should  fall ;  but  here  on  the  Harpoot  mountain  one 
building  rises  above  another,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  there  is  posi- 
tively no  way  of  escape.    But  I  am  thankful  to  say  tiiat  little  by  little  the 
shocks  have  become  less  frequent  and  less  violent.    We  feel  as  if  some  tre- 
mendous lessons  can  be  learned  from  earthquakes.    To  feel  the  ground 
underneath  us  unstable,  and  our  very  homes  in  danger  of  toppling  down 
about  us,  is  something  to  lead  us  to  ponder  man's  frailty  and  God's  power. 
The  injury  done  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  we  feared  at  first,  and  as  might 
have  been,  though  many  walls  and  houses  are  weakened  and  injured  badly. 
You  can  imagine  that  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  return  so  soon 
from  my  first  tour,  and  that  I  have  often  queried  whether  I  did  right  in  the 
matter,  and  yet  as  I  look  at  the  weather  that  came  soon  after,  deep  snow 
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and  bitter  cold,  and  as  I  hear  that  slight  earthquakes  are  still  felt  there,  I 
am  forced  to  confess  that  I  could  not  have  stayed.  I  am  hoping,  however, 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  return,  taking  another  preacher  with  me,  and  also 
some  money  to  give  to  the  people  whose  homes  have  been  injured,  or  who 
are  in  want  of  daily  bread  even.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  churches 
just  now,  as  it  has  no  pastor,  and  the  people  have  been  tried  by  dissensions 
and  coldness  and  worldliness. 


Missionary  Items 

During  the  last  two  years,  since  Russia  has  persecuted  the  Jews  so  piti- 
lessly, many  of  that  race  have  fled  to  Constantinople.  Many  of  their  girls 
have  entered  missionary  schools  where  they  receive  Bible  instruction,  and 
conversions  to  the  Christian  faith  are  frequent.  Many  Jews  are  also  return- 
ing to  Jerusalem.  Though  most  of  them  are  very  poor,  they  manage  to  get 
a  living,  and  the  city  promises  to  become  again  truly  Jewish. 

A  MEDICAL  missionary  in  Leh,  in  Kashmir,  writes  that  though  he  does 
not  know  that  his  work  has  been  the  means  of  making  a  single  convert  who 
has  confessed  Christ  in  baptism,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
the  gospel  to  thousands  and  he  has  every  reason  to  hope  that  some  patients 
did  trust  in  Christ  though  never  becoming  openly  Christians. 

From  Korea  comes  the  word  that  an  awakening  that  began  months  ago 
has  grown  steadily  till  now  every  square  foot  in  the  church  is  occupied. 
The  Korean  converts  are  notably  generous,  even  those  so  poor  as  to  need 
charity  feeling  defrauded  if  not  allowed  to  give  at  least  a  few  days  labor.  In 
one  town  seventy  Bibles  and  some  other  religious  literature  were  sold  in  a 
single  month. 

The  year  1907  completes  a  century  of  Protestant  missions  in  China. 
Morrison,  the  first  missionary,  labored  for  years  without  one  convert.  After 
36  years  there  were  only  12  missionaries  and  6  converts.  Now  3,270  mis- 
sionaries from  78  societies  are  working  there,  and  150,000  are  enrolled  as 
Christians. 

The  Moravians  have  been  working  among  the  aborigines  in  Australia  for 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  and  a  worker  writes  recently:  The  poor 
black  people  at  Ramahyuck  and  in  all  Gippsland  were  very  miserable  and 
dangerous  heathen  savages,  yet  by  the  Saviour's  love  and  grace  they  know 
the  truth  and  now  all  the  inhabitants,  except  one,  are  Christian."  Mora- 
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vian  missioniaries  are  also  doing  a  most  heroic  work  in  Alaska,  where  they 
find  in  utter  need  of  a  gospel  thousands  of  Eskimos  and  hahbreeds,  most  of 
them  absolutely  heathen,  many  hundreds  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  cannery 
workers,  and  in  the  fishing  season  two  thousand  or  more  Scandinavians, 
some  of  them  married  to  Eskimo  wives  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  work 
involves  much  hardship  and  long  journeys,  in  dangerous  waters  in  summer, 
and  over  the  snow  by  dog  team  or  reindeer  sledge  in  winter.  Yet  they  find 
many  souls  that  welcome  the  truth  and  the  work  is  blessed  of  the  Master. 

SiAM  warmly  appreciates  missionaries  and  their  work.  The  First  Assis- 
tant of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  said  recently  :  I'll  sell  the  missionaries 
anything  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  palace  "  ;  and  the  Crown  Prince  said  : 
"  We  regard  medical  missionaries  as  our  most  trusted  counselors  in  con- 
sidering the  best  interests  of  our  people." 
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DOROTHY'S  SCHEME 

BY  MRS.  C.  J.  HAWKINS 

Chapter  I 

"  IRLS,  I  have  a  scheme,"  said  Dorothy  Harding.    A  peal  of 

i  laughter  greeted  this  announcement  of  Dorothy's ;  then  Rachael 

Damon,  Dorothy's  most  intimate  friend,  said  :  Why,  Dorothy,  it 
is  so  long  since  you  have  had  a  'scheme'  we  did  not  know  what 
had  happened  to  you.  Let  me  see  ;  it  must  be  two  weeks  since  you  had 
your  last,  is  it  not?"  At  this  the  girls  laughed  again,  but  from  the  loving 
glances  cast  at  Dorothy  it  was  evident  that  the  fun  was  of  the  most  good 
natured  kind. 

It  was  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Young  Woman's  Mission  Club  of 
Breezeville.  The  program  for  the  evening,  which  had  been  on  South 
Africa,  was  over,  and  the  girls  were  having  a  social  time. 

It  was  very  evident,  and  not  at  all  surprising,  that  Dorothy  Harding  was 
the  leader  of  this  group  of  eighteen  or  twenty  girls.  She  was  an  attractive 
looking  girl,  with  a  mass  of  light  fluffy  hair  and  earnest  deep  blue  eyes.  A 
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large  part  of  Dorothy's  life  had  been  spent  away  from  home  in  preparatory 
school,  college,  and  in  teaching,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  since  her  grad- 
uation from  college,  she  had  been  in  Breezeville. 

During  that  time  she  had  mingled  freely  in  the  church  and  social  life  of 
the  town,  and  especially  had  she  put  new  life  into  the  Young  Woman's 
Mission  Club  by  her  interest,  suggestions,  and  enthusiasm. 

Although  Dorothy's  "  schemes"  were  always  received  with  much  hilarity, 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  practicable  and  workable. 

"Do  tell  us  about  your  latest  'scheme,'  "  said  Elsie  Brown,  "we  can 
hardly  wait  to  hear  about  it.  "  "Well,"  replied  Dorothy,  "you  know  on 
our  program  for  the  year  we  put  down  *  Guest  Night,  An  African  Palaver. 
Date  to  be  announced  later.'  We  had  not  the  faintest  idea  then  what  we 
would  have,  but  now — listen  !  "  The  girls  were  all  attention  and  Dorothy 
proceeded  :  "I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  Progressive  Game  Party, 
and  have  every  game  a  missionary  game  relating  to  Africa."  The  exclama- 
tions from  the  girls  showed  her  that  the  scheme  met  with  their  hearty 
approval. 

"We  should  want  at  least  fifteen  games,"  continued  Dorothy,  "for  we 
have  thirty  members  in  our  club.  Then  if  all  those  to  whom  we  send  in- 
vitations accept  there  will  be  just  sixty  present,  enough  to  fill  fifteen  tables 
with  four  at  a  table." 

"  But,  Dorothy,"  said  Rachael,  "  will  it  not  be  a  tremendous  piece  of 
work.?" 

"  Why,  no  !  "  replied  Dorothy.  "  Of  course  it  will  not  be  like  rolling 
off  a  log,  but  the  girls  in  this  club  are  not  looking  for  easy  things  like  that. 
I  have  already  worked  out  one  game  which  I  have  brought  to  show  you." 
As  she  spoke,  Dorothy  took  out  a  pack  of  blue  cards  from  the  front  of  her 
white  waist — the  average  girl's  pocket  of  to-day — and  spread  them  out  be- 
fore the  girls.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "  I  have  120  cards  here,  30  sets  or 
books  with  four  cards  in  a  book.  It  is  to  be  played  like  Authors.  I  have 
called  the  game  '  Who,  Where  and  What  in  Africa.'  I  began  my  list  of 
names  with  Mark  the  Apostle,  who  is  supposed  to  have  planted  Christianity 
in  Africa.  I  followed  with  a  few  of  the  early  church  fathers,  several  navi 
gators  and  explorers,  and  ended  with  a  number  of  pioneer  missionaries  to 
Africa,  both  of  our  own  and  other  denominations." 

"  Dorothy  Harding,"  interrupted  Elsie  Brown,  "  that  is  fine  ;  go  on  and 
tell  us  some  more  about  it." 

"  Let  me  show  you  one  complete  book,"  said  Dorothy.  "  That  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  game.  Take  book  14  for  instance.  On  card  num- 
ber I  is  written  *  Robert  and  Mary  MofTat,'  on  card  number  3,  '  The  Mof- 
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fats  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  South  Africa  ;'  card  number  3 
bears  the  name  of  one  place  where  they  worked  '  Bechuanaland,'  while  on 
card  number  4  is  a  quotation  by  Robert  Moffat,  '  The  medical  missionary  is 
a  missionary  and  a  half.'  " 

When  Dorothy  finished  every  one  tried  to  speak  at  once,  and  a  perfect 
Babel  was  the  result.  Congratulations  and  many  suggestions  were  offered 
and  a  most  animated  discussion  followed.  Finally  Rachael  Damon  suggested 
that  each  girl  present  should  look  over  all  the  games  she  could  find;  she 
should  make  a  note  of  the  most  popular  ones  and  then  try  to  change  them 
into  African  games,  bringing  in  the  results  of  her  efforts  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  club.  This  being  satisfactory,  the  club  adjourned  and  a  crowd  of 
happy  faced  girls  left  by  twos  and  tlirees  for  their  respective  liomes. 

(To  be  conti)iued) 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Again  the  Joyous  Springtide  Waits 

BY  MRS.   SARAH  E.  STIMPSON 

Again  the  joyous  springtide  waits  By  curling  wave,  by  darkling  woo '., 

To  open  all  its  leafy  gates;  We  seek  thy  restful  solitude, 

We  linger  yet,  with  backward  gaze,  Then  turn  content  from  glens  and  shore 

To  end  our  happy  toil  with  praise.  To  this  blest  fellowship  once  more. 

The  comfort  that  our  hands  have  lent,  Dear  Lord,  of  thy  far  heaven  we  dream. 

The  treasure  that  our  hearts  have  spent,  Of  fadeless  tree,  of  crystal  stream, 

We  lay,  our  Father,  on  thy  s+irine.  And  ask  what  errands  might  be  meet 

The  gladness  ours,  the  glory  thine.  For  those  who  tread  its  golden  street. 

But  when  by  thy  dear  grace  we  stand 
United  in  that  fairer  land. 
Be  love's  sweet  service,  as  in  this. 
Our  noblest  joy,  our  brightest  bliss. 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  June 

For  centuries  China  has  been  like  a  giant  asleep,  now  it  is  awakening. 
This  is  a  time  of  transition  from  the  old  order  of  things  to  a  new,  a  time 


Life  and  Light 
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full  of  opportunity  and  of  peril.  We  may  well  pray  that  all  this  upheaval 
may  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Porter,  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Porter,  a  beloved  missionary  physi- 
cian, is  detained  in  California  by  the  delicate  health  of  her  husband,  though 
both  are  longing  to  be  back  at  their  post.  Mrs.  Smith  holds  station  classes 
in  many  places,  and  in  some  of  them  her  work  in  telling  the  gospel  to  wives 
of  officials  has  been  much  blessed.  She  also  makes  many  tours,  and  has 
her  hand  on  many  kinds  of  work.  Dr.  Tucker,  the  wife  of  a  physician,  is 
busy  with  hospital  and  dispensary  work  besides  some  visiting,  and  one 
writes,  Would  that  we  could  photograph  for  you  Dr.  Emma's  patience, 
tact  and  love,  as  well  as  her  deep  yearning  for  every  dirty,  diseased,  unin- 
telligible, unreasonable  woman  and  child  who  comes  within  her  sphere  of 
influence." 

Though  the  people  of  Bulgaria  are  of  an  ancient  race,  yet  the  nation  is 
young  and  weak.  That  they  may  gain  and  profit  by  a  larger  liberty  they 
greatly  need  a  pure  Christianity.  At  present  they  are  held  by  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Greek  Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  not  strong,  but  her  heart  and  thought  are  with  the 
people  and  the  work  for  them.  Mrs.  Clarke  will  find  the  care  of  her  own 
little  son  bringing  her  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Bulgarian  mothers.  Mrs. 
Baird  fills  her  time  with  meetings  and  other  work  for  the  women  who 
sorely  need  the  help  and  cheer  that  Christian  sympathy  can  give.  Miss 
Baird,  her  daughter,  is  now  in  this  country.  Miss  Maltbie,  a  veteran, 
now  nearing  her  seventieth  birthday,  has  grown  to  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  the  girls  who  have  been  under  her  charge,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  community.  Miss  Haskell  adds  to  the  duties  of  teacher  much 
evangelistic  work. 

Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Matthews  share  the  care  of  the  girls'  school  at 
Monastir,  an  institution  of  about  fifty  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
boarders. 

The  cry  of  Macedonia  is  still,  as  of  old,  Come  over  and  help  us,  and  we 
must  answer  that  appeal.  Miss  Clarke,  happy  in  a  new  and  suitable  build- 
ing, finds  her  growing  kindergarten  work  full  of  promise  for  the  future  as 
well  as  of  present  usefulness.  She  also  does  some  evangelistic  work  among 
the  homes. 

Mrs.  Ostrander,  whose  husband  has  charge  of  the  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Institute,  finds  opportunity  for  helpful  influence  among  the  students. 
Mrs.  Haskell,  rich  in  the  experience  of  many  years  of  Christian  service, 
still  does  much  work  among  the  women,  who  turn  to  her  for  help  and 
ioving  counsel  in  time  of  need.    Mrs.  Marsh  gives  much  time  to  the  over- 
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sight  of  the  station  schools  which  number  twenty-one  in  the  mission,  stimu- 
lating the  teachers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  Bible  women,  supervising 
instruction  and  holding  all  to  the  evangelistic  purpose.  She  also  goes 
touring  with  her  husband,  arduous  and  useful  work. 

Mrs.  House,  distressed  by  the  need  of  the  poor  women  about  her,  buys 
wool  and  gives  it  to  them  for  carding,  spinning  and  knitting,  thus  relieving 
somewhat  their  abject  poverty,  and  bringing  herself  into  close  touch  with 
them.  Thus  she  can  give  them  the  gospel  message  by  both  word  and  deed. 
Mrs.  Holway  gives  her  efforts  to  helping  the  Bulgarian  women. 

To  the  list  of  missionary  women  in  European  Turkey  should  be  added 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Haskell,  a  Swiss  lady  who  has  come  to 
build  again  the  home  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Haskell  sadly  broken  by  death.  Mrs. 
Haskell  adds  to  the  care  of  the  four  little  ones  in  the  home  a  warm  interest 
in  the  boys  in  the  orphanage  and  much  effort  for  them.  Miss  Stone  is  still 
in  this  country,  where  she  pleads  earnestly  for  her  beloved  work  in  Bulgaria. 

In  the  mission  in  West  Central  Africa  we  find  four  stations  and  fourteen 
out-stations,  eight  ordained  men,  one  of  them  a  physician,  seven  wives  and 
eight  single  women  with  eighty-two  native  workers.  The  four  churches, 
one  self-supporting,  enroll  nearly  four  hundred  members,  and  the  24  scliools 
number  1,373  pupils.  The  isolation  of  this  mission  is  so  great  and  the 
conditions  are  so  wearing  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  workers 
must  seek  frequent  relief  to  avoid  absolute  breakdown.  Mrs.  Stover  was 
sent  to  this  country  many  months  ago  for  her  health  and  she  is  still  here. 
Mrs.  Webster  is  in  her  North  Dakota  home  on  her  furlough.  Mrs.  Currie, 
with  her  husband,  is  spending  her  year  of  rest  in  hard  work  among  her 
Canadian  friends. 

Miss  Bell  and  the  sisters  Melville,  all  of  Canadian  birth,  are  now  doing 
excellent  work  in  teaching  in  the  tropics  of  Africa. 

Miss  Redick,  a  kindergarten  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Woodside  have  both  been 
compelled  to  come  to  this  country  for  medical  treatment. 


CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  WEST  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

This  present  number  contains  much  that  bears  upon  the  topic,  the  articles  on  pages 
246,  249,  253  being  specially  helpful.  An  illustrated  article  by  Mrs.  Fay  of  Bailundu  in 
Life  and  Light  for  March,  1902,  gives  illustrations  and  a  charming  description  of 
the  children  there,  and  the  kindergarten  work.  The  Missionary  Herald  for  January, 
1904,  tells  most  interestingly  of  the  first  conference  of  native  Christian  women.  This 
proved  so  helpful  that  similar  meetings  will  be  held  annually  in  the  different  mission 
stations  successively.  The  Avomen  appreciate  them  warmly  and  take  a  large  share  in 
the  devotional  part  of  the  service  and  in  the  discussions. 

We  should  make  sure  to  know  the  names  of  the  workers  in  this  field,  having  them 
set  before  the  eye  on  a  blackboard,  if  possible.  And  we  may  well  speak  their  names 
and  their  needs  in  earnest  prayer.  They  are  very  much  isolated  and  need  specially 
an  assurance  of  our  remembering  sympathy. 
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Sidelights  from  Periodicals 


All  who  are  interested  in  foreign  missions  should  read  the  illustrated 
article  in  The  Congregationalist  for  April  7,  The  Haystack — The  Birth- 
place of  Foreign  Missions  in  America." 

China.— "The  Hostility  of  China  "  in  The  World's  for  May  is  a 

good  account  of  cause  and  effect  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Chinese 
reformer  who  fled  to  escape  execution  in  1898.  George  Kennan's  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  April  7  gives  Reasons  for  China's  Weakness."  In  The 
Outlook  for  April  21  the  President  of  the  Nortii  China  College  writes  of 

New  Forces  Contending  with  the  Old  for  Supremacy  in  China."  From 
the  same  pen  is  an  article  in  The  Congregationalist  for  April  7  on  *'The 
American  Boycott." 

Japan. — Dr.  Pettee  writes  of  "  Post-Bellum  Movements  in  Japan"  in 
The  Congregatio7ialist  for  April  14.  Two  very  different  biographical 
sketches,  both  bearing  on  Japan  are  found — one  in  The  Congregationalist 
for  April  7  on  "  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest"  ;  the  other  in  The  World's  Work 
for  May,  "  A  Personal  Study  of  the  Japanese  Emperor"  by  Mary  Crawford 
Fraser  (fully  illustrated). 

France. — "  Religious  Events  in  France"  are  discussed  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  April,  while  Everybody's  Magazine  for  May  describes 
"  The  New  President  of  France,"  giving  a  hint  of  his  probable  policy  in 
reference  to  the  Church. 

Africa. — Reflex  Light  from  Africa  "  in  the  May  Century  g\\es  a  view 
of  the  development  of  the  continent,  but  a  discouraging  judgment  of  the 
native  race.  In  Scribner's  for  May  an  illustrated  article  on  *'  The  Rail- 
ways of  Africa  "  shows  one  line  of  progress  there. 

Mexico. — In  Harper's  for  May  Thomas  A.  Janvier  writes  of  A  Return 
to  Mexico,"  and  gives,  with  illustrations,  many  characteristic  glimpses  of 
he  people.  E.  e.  p. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 


Receipts  from  March  18,  to  April  18,  1906. 


Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.Wheel- 


wiight,  Treas.,  Haugor  House,  lianpior. 
Bangor,  Central  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  12;  Ells- 
wort  b,  Aux.,  30;  viadison.  Miss  Denni- 
son's  Class  of  Girls,  1.50;  Princeton, 
Women  of  First  Cong.  Ch.,  10;  Rock- 
land, Aux.,  22.40,  Miss  Angle  Moffitt, 
20,  Miss  Spofford's  annual  bequest,  25, 
IFestem  Maine  Bra^ich.— Miss  Annie  F. 
liailey,Treas.,  52  Cliadwick  St.,Portland. 
Augusta,  Aux.,  37.75;  Farmington,  Aux., 
30.45;  Lewiston,  Pine  St.  Ch..  Aux.,  30; 
North  Bridgton,  Aux.,  5;  Portland, 
Bethel  Ch.,  Cov.  Dau.,  7.25,  St.  Law- 
rence Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
42.93;  Waterville,  Aux.,  25;  Windham 


MAINE. 


311  35 


190  45 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


120  90 


yew  Hampshire  ^ranc/i.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Hrickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Dunbarton,  Aux.,  4;  East 
Jaffrey,  C.  E.  Soc,  1.50;  Franklin,  Aux., 
10;  Nashua,  Aux.,  83.05,  First  Cong.  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  15;  Sanbornton,  Aux.,  10, 


123  55 


LEGACY. 


Exeter.— Sarnh  J.  Perkins,  by  Ella  T.  Pear- 
son and  Albert  M.  P.  Pearson,  Extrs.,     100  00 
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VKRMONT. 

Plainneld.—^Ti.  A.  Jietsey  Taf  t,  3  00 

Vermont  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas.,  St.  Johnsbury.  Bennington, 
North,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  1;  Brattle- 
boro,  West,  C.  R.,  80  cts.;  Burlington, 
First  Cli.,  Aux.,  35;  Fairfield  Center, 
Aux.,  6.25;  Greensboro,  C.  E.  Soc,  1.57 ; 
MorriBville,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  St.  Johns- 
bury,  North  Ch.,  Aux.,  6.75,  56  37 


Total, 


59  37 


LEGACY. 


Rutland.— Mrs.  Adelaid  H.  Kingsley, 
through  the  Treasurer  of  Vermont 
Branch,  300  CO 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  Friend,  400  00 

A  Friend,  25  00 

Andoverand  Wobum  Branch.— yin.  Mar- 
garet E.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
A^idover,  Chapel,  Aux.,  6.60,  C.  R.,  6.19; 
Lowell,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  12,  High  St.  Ch., 
W.  F.  .M.  A.,  60,  Kirk  St.  Ch.,  Woman's 
Assoc.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Green),  50;  Med- 
ford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  174  79 

BamstaMe  Co.  Branch.— 'Mias  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  East  Orleans.  Falmouth, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Yarmouth,  Aux.,  5,  10  00 

Essex  South  Branch.— yixss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.,  23  Washington  St.,  Bever- 
ly. Branch  Th.  Off.,  32.41;  Lynn,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux.,  4;  Lynnfleld  Centre,  10,     46  41 

Fi-amingham.—Mxss  Alice  V.  Winslow,       2  00 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— ywss  Lucy  A.Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St., Greenfield. 
Conway,  Aux.,  2 ;  South  Deerfield,  Aux., 
21,  23  00 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  14;  Easthampton,  Aux.,  4.85; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  5; 
North  Hadley,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Abbott),  30.40.     54  25 

Middlesex  Branch.— yV\&s  Mary  E.  Good- 
now,  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  Welles- 
ley,  Welleslev  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,         150  00 

Sorfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.— M  iss  Abbie 
L.  Loud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  53,  Wey- 
mouth. Abington,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  5; 
Braintree,  Aux.,  17.19;  Bridgewater, 
Aux.  (Easter  Off.,  8),  38;  Brockton,  Por- 
ter Ch.,  Aux.,  65;  Cohasset,  Aux.  (25  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Ziba  C.  Small), 
(Th.  Off.,  14,  Len.  Off.,  1.37),  35;  Dux- 
bury,  Aux.,  9.50;  Holbrook,  Aux.,  9.70; 
Kingston,  Aux.,  1;  Milton,  East,  H.  W. 
Gilbert  Miss'y  Soc,  7;  Plymouth,  A 
Friend,  Len.  Off.,  25  cts.,  Aux.,  20.50; 
Quincy,  Aux.,  13.24;  Randolph,  Aux. 
(Len.  Off.,  10),  16.05,  Miss  Abby  W. 
Turner,  100,  Memorial  M.  C,  10;  Rock- 
land, Aux.,  7;  Sharon,  Aux.,  21;  Wey- 
mouth and  Braintree,  Aux.,  Len.  Off., 
4.25;  Weymouth,  East,  Aux.,  14;  Wey- 
mouth, North,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len. 
Off.,  12),  62;  Weymouth,  South,  Old 
South  Ch.,  Len.  Oft.,  5;  Whitman,  Aux., 
Leu.  Off.,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Wollas- 
ton,  Aux..  18.  Cong.  S.  S.,  20.  513  68 

North  Middlesex  £ranc/i— Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Ashby,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Houghton,  2;  Concord, 


Aux.,  25:  Fitchburg.  Coll.  at  Semi- 
annual Meeting,  6  78;  RoUstona  Ch., 
Aux.,  60,  93  78 

Old  Colony  Branch.— yL\M  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Assonet,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Winslow),  25;  Berkley, 
C.  E.  Soc,  1;  Fall  River,  Aux.,  272.20; 
Taunton,  Winslow  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
West  Wareham,  Miss  Julia R.  Morse,  30,  338  20 

SpringHeld.—  yUs.  Frank  Jieebe,  'm  00 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  5.60; 
Springfield,  Faith  Ch.,  Girls'  M.  C,  5, 
Hope  Ch.,  "  Mission  Reserves "  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Edith  M.  Davis),  25, 
••Cheerful  Workers,"  5,  Memorial  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  10,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  South 
Ch.,  Aux., 50.15,  "Opportunity  Club, "20,  140  75 

Suffolk  Branch.— MiBS  Lucy  K.  Hawes, 
Treas.,  27  River  St.,  Cambridge.  Alls- 
ton,  Cong.  C.  E.  Soc,  60;  Auburndale, 
Aux.,  31.90,  Extra-cent-a-day  Band,  10, 
Search  Light  Club, 30 ;  Boston,  Old  South 
Ch.,  Old  South  Guild,  50,  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux.,  by.Miss  Lucinda  Smith  (to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards),  25,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  150;  Boston,  East,  Maverick 
Ch.,  A  Friend,  2;  Brighton,  Mrs.  Ursula 
S.  "Towne,  1 ;  Brookline,  Harvard  Ch., 
Aux..  200;  Cambridge,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Si- 
monds,  1,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  2.40;  Charles- 
town,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Clarendon 
Hills,  C.  E.  Soc,  1;  Dedham,  First  Ch., 
AUin  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Dorchester, 
Central  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  30,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  from  Mrs.  Hannah  P. 
Knapp,  to  const,  herself  L.  M.),  90.02; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  146; 
Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  260,  Eliot  Aids, 
50,  S.  S.,  50;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch., 
6;  Newton  Highlands,  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.. 
37.27;  Roxbury,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.  (25  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Susan  E.  L. 
Greene),  99.40;  West  Somerville,  Day 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  1,392  99 

Worcester.-CentT3.\  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.S.,  7  00 
1Vorce.<tter  Co.  Branch.— Mtb.  Theodore 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Ashburnham,  C.  E.  Soc,  1.30;  Winchen- 
don,  Home  Dept.  S.  S..  10;  Worcester, 
Greendale,  People's  Ch.,  3,  14  30 

Total,      3,406  15 


Springfield  — 'Sirs.  Harriet  D.  Bartlett,  by 
F.  H.  Stebbins  and  J.  Frank  Wright, 
Admrs.,  3,200  00 

RHODK  ISLAND. 

Providence. -Union  Ch.,  The  Friends'  Cir- 
cle King's  Dau.,  5  00 

CONNECTICDT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Wisa  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Central  Village,  Aux., 
Easter  Off.,  2;  Franklin,  Aux.,  Easter 
Off  ,  1.70;  Grassy  Hill,  C.  E.  Soc,  3.50; 
Groton,  S.  8.,  3;  Leonard's  Bridge,  C. 
E.  Soc,  1 ;  New  London,  First  Ch  ,  Aux. 
(Easter  Off.,  28.25),  42,  Second  Ch..  Y. 
L.  Guild,  25;  Norwich,  First  Ch.,  "  La- 
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throp  Memorial "  Aux.,  75.50,  Broadway 
Ch.,  Pansy  M.  C,  5;  Thompson,  Aux. 
(Easter  Off.,  6.19),  7.69;  Voluutown  and 
Sterling,  Aux.,  Easter  Off.,  2,  168  39 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Collinsville,  Aux.,  38;  Hartford, 
by  Miss  Clara  E.  Hillyer,  1,000,  Asylum 
Hill  Ch.  (by  iMrs.  C.  D.  Davison,  40,  by 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Smith,  50),  90,  First  Ch., 
Miss'y  Club,  45;  New  Britain,  South  Cli., 
Aux.,  48.35;  Somers,  C.  E.  Soc,  20; 
South  Windsor,  M.  C,  10,  1,251  35 

^et^^aven  i3ranc /i.—Aiiss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
A  Friend,  500;  A  Friend,  50;  Ansonia, 
Aux.,  45;  Bethel,  Aax.,30.25;  Bethlehem, 
Aux.,  18.10;  Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch., 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jamieson),  37;  Chester,  Aux., 
18.55;  Clinton,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Robinson),  30.30; 
Danbury,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  East  Had- 
dam,  Aux.,  8.25;  Georgetown,  Aux.,  20; 
Greenwich,  Aux.,  144.75;  Haddam,  Aux., 
8;  Higganum,  Aux,,  10.80;  Middletown, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  56.71 ;  Naugatnck,  Aux., 
275;  New  Canaan,  Aux.,  55;  New  Hart- 
ford, Aux.,  4.55;  New  Haven,  Grand 
Ave.  Ch.(50  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Charlotte  E.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Lane),  92,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  183.48, 
United  Ch.,  P.  S.  A.  Aux,,  26;  Norwalk, 
Aux.,  25;  Portland,  Aux..  5;  Ridgefield, 
Aux.,  30;  Roxbury,  Aux.,  17;  Salisburv, 
Aux.,  65.59;  Saybrook,  Aux.,  31.68; 
South  Norwalk,  Aux.,  60;  Stratford, 
Aux.,  77.36;  Stony  Creek,  Aux.,  5.50; 
Trumbull,  Aux.  (50  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
M's  Mrs.  Daniel  H,  Ward,  Mrs.  Arthur 
E.  Plumb),  56;  Whitney ville,  Aux.  (witlj 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  James 
Smith,  Miss  Amelias.  Dickerman),  48,  2,059  87 

Total,      3,479  61 


West  Haven.— Miss  Susan  P.  Beardsley, 
in  part,  through  the  Treasurer  of  New 
Haven  Braucb,  485  00 

NEW  YORK. 

A  Friend,  1  40 

Binghamton.-^TS.  Jane  G.  W.  Taylor,  5  00 
Brooklyn.— A.  Friend,  Len.  Off.,  5  f'O 

Morrisville.— Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2  25 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
lirooklyn.  Baiting  Hollow,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Blooming  Grove,  Dau.  of  Cov., 
10,  Pansy  Band,  7;  Bridgewater,  Aux., 
20.90;  Brooklyn,  Bethesda  Ch.,  Aux.,  15, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  216.66,  Ladies'  Aid 
Soc,  50,  Zenana  liand,  40,  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  Aux.,  5;  Flatbush,  Aux  ,  96.07, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
50,  Richmond  Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  5.  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  United  Ch.,  Aux.,  17;  Car- 
thage, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  5;  Copenhagen, 
Aux.,  22;  Crown  Point,  Aux.,  10.50; 
East  Smithfield,  C.  E  Soc,  6.46;  Elmi- 
ra.  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Fairport,  Aux., 
10;  Flushing,  Aux.,  32;  Franklin,  Aux., 
28;  Gasport,  Aux.,  10;  Gloversville, 
Aux.,  115;  Henrietta,  Aux.,  10;  James^ 
port,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Lakeview,  C.  E. 


Soc,  1.50;  Le  Raysville,  Pa.,  Aux.,  6; 
Lockport,  East  Ave.  Ch.,  King's  Guild, 
5,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  35,  C.  R.,  10,  S.  S., 
4.95;  Madrid,  Aux.,  16,  "Cheerful  Help- 
ers" M.  B.,  5;  Miller's  Place,  Mt.  Sinai, 
Aux.,  11;  Morrisville,  Aux.,  14,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5,  S.  S.  M.  B.,  5;  Munnsville,  C.  E. 
Soc,  15;  Newburgh,  Aux.,  20;  New 
York,  Broadway  'labernacle,  Aux.,  316; 
New  York,  North,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  11 ; 
Orient,  Aux.,  23;  Patchogue,  Aux.,  30; 
Philadelphia,  Aux.,  20;  Poughkeepsie, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Howard 
Somers),  25,  C.  E,  Soc,  30;  Rensselaer, 
Aux.,  10;  Richford,  Aux.,  5;  River 
Head,  First  Ch.,  Aux..  9.22,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Rochester,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  25, 
King's  Guild,  10,  Whatsoever  Circle,  15, 
Mrs.  V.  F.  Whitmore,  15;  Roland,  Aux., 
5;  Saugerties,  Aux.,  5;  Seneca  Falls, 
Aux.,  15;  Sherburne,  M.  B.,  10,  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  30;  Sidney,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  20,  S.  S., 
15  65;  South  Hartford,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
3  50;  Summer  Hill,  Aux.,  10;  Syracuse, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Gere,  20;  Ticonderoga, 
Aux.,  32.45;  Utica,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
20;  Walton,  Aux.,  6;  Washington  Mills, 
C.  E.  Soc,  9;  Watertown,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
10;  West  Winfield,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
West  Carthage,  Aux.,  9;  Winthrop, 
Aux.,  5.    Less  expenses,  85,  1,684  86 

Oakdale.—^lrs.  W.  E.  Newton,  4  40 

Total,      1,702  91 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  /imnc/i.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  D.  C,  Washington,  First  Ch., 
Aux.  (25  by  Mrs.  Augusta  P.  Whittlesey 
to  const.  L.  M.  Martraret  Whittlesey), 
89.60,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  N.J., 
Montclair,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  Children's 
League,  5;  Orange  Valley,  Y.  W.  M.  S., 
9.10;  Pa.f  Philadelphia,  Central  Ch.,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Snyder  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  10. 
Less  expenses,  75.17,  118  53 


Mahwah. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

-A  Friend, 


CHINA. 

FoochQUV.-GitW  School,  Higher  Dept., 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


1  00 


8  00 

8,898  47 
317  00 
4,085  00 


Total,     13,300  47 

LAURA  L  SCOFIELD  FUND. 

January,  1906.   Gift  of  William  C.  Sco- 

field,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  share  of 

.^tna  Insurance  Co. 
April,  1906.   Gift  of  William  C.  Scofleld, 

Washington,  D.  C.  one  share  of  .^tna 

Insurance  Co. 

Total  from  Oct.  18,  1905  to  April  18. 1906. 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


44,960  22 
2,323  00 
11,315  60 


Total,  $58,598  82 


i 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS, 
Saratoga,  Cal. 


Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Ulrraaurrr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MICRONESIA 
Letter  from  Miss  Louise  E.  Wilson  : — 

This  is  a  general  letter,  yet  I  hope  that  each  one  who  reads  it  may  think 
of  it  as  a  special  one.  To  the  many  friends  who  were  so  generous  with 
their  gifts  to  help  the  needy  ones  who  suffered  from  the  cyclone  I  want  to  say, 
Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Some  of  the  clothing  has  been  used  on  this 
island,  but  quite  a  little  will  go  to  other  islands  to  those  who  are  more  desti- 
tute than  the  people  on  Kusaie.  1  am  told  that  most  of  the  people  here 
have  only  two  sets  of  clothes,  but  they  can  manage  to  get  along  with  these 
if  they  are  careful.  We  found  on  inquiry  that  there  were  five  old  people 
very  much  in  need,  so  made  them  happy  with  some  of  your  gifts  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Kusaie  is  only  one  of  ten  islands  which  we  know  of  that  have  been  visited 
by  a  cyclone  the  past  year.  From  all  reports  the  suffering  on  the  Coral 
Islands  must  be  very  hard  to  bear.  The  letters  are  full  of  a  hungry  cry, 
and  though  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  them  are  really  starving,  yet  I  think  I 
can  understand  their  craving  for  the  food  which  they  have  been  used  to  and 
cannot  have.  I  know  in  my  own  case  how  hard  it  was  to  get  used  to  going 
without  taro  and  bananas,  and  depend  on  canned  goods.  Even  our  few 
chickens  stopped  laying  for  months.  Some  way  I  felt  hungry  a  good  part 
of  the  time,  even  though  there  was  plenty  to  eat. 

I  have  told  you  before  of  the  tidal  wave  and  cyclone  which  swept  over 
Jaluit  tlie  last  day  of  June,  \Vhen  some  seventy-eight  people  were  drowned. 
The  last  steamer  brought  us  news  from  Mille  (one  of  the  Marshall's).  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  people  were  drowned  there  at  the  same  time.  At 
that  special  village  only  three  people  escaped  alive.    The  tidal  wave  came 
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creeping  towards  them,  and  kept  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it  was  high 
enough  to  sweep  over  the  tops  of  the  cocoanut  trees  before  it  broke.  Some 
cocoanut  trees  grow  to  be  fifty  feet  high.  How  fearful  it  must  have  been 
to  see  that  monstrous  wave  advancing,  and  know  there  was  no  way  of 
escape.  The  suddenness  of  it  all  I  think  gives  those  who  escaped  alive  some 
idea  of  what  the  coming  of  the  judgment  day  may  be  like.  The  coming  of 
the  cyclone  is  like  tlie  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night — I  mean  the  unex- 
pectedness of  it ;  not  the  silence  of  a  thief,  for  certainly  tliere  is  no  silence 
about  a  cyclone.  Think  of  hundreds  of  large  trees  being  uprooted  and 
falling  down  with  a  crash,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  the  wind  blowing 
no  less  than  one  hundred  miles  an  hour ;  the  noise  was  something  terrific. 
I  went  around  the  island  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  everything  was  changed. 
For  about  the  length  of  two  miles  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  next  the  ocean 
there  was  a  wall  six  feet  high  of  coral  stones  thrown  up  by  the  wave. 
This  was  made  when  every  house  was  washed  away.  The  natives  fled  in- 
land, and  while  they  lost  their  belongings  their  lives  were  saved.  At  the 
foot  of  a  high  cliffl  noticed  what  looked  like  a  wreck  of  a  house,  but  on 
looking  more  closely  we  found  it  was  a  large  banyan  tree  all  broken  in 
pieces  as  if  it  had  been  chopped  up  for  kindling  wood.  As  we  went  on  our 
way  a  man  called  to  stop  us,  and  came  out  to  the  canoe  with  his  arms  full 
of  sugar  cane,  at  the  same  time  making  many  apologies  because  he  did  not 
have  anything  better  to  give.  I  hated  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  take  even 
that  much,  because  I  knew  they  needed  all  the  food  they  had  for  them- 
selves. At  the  next  village  we  made  a  short  call,  and  there  I  made  the  tears 
come  into  the  eyes  of  one  young  man  because  I  refused  to  take  a  bunch  of 
bananas.  It  was  not  a  common  kind,  and  I  felt  pretty  sure  it  was  the  first 
bunch  he  had  had  since  the  storm.  I  told  him  when  he  had  plenty  he 
could  give  us  some,  but  not  his  first  and  only  bunch.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
old  Kusaien  minister,  Likiak,  who  died  a  few  montha  ago,  after  living  a 
faithful  life  since  the  missionaries  came  some  fifty  years  ago.  Before  his 
death  he  told  his  sons  to  always  remember  the  missionaries,  and  help  them 
all  they  could,  so  Benjam,  no  doubt,  had  his  father  in  mind  when  he  tried 
to  give  me  the  best  he  had.  It  was  rather  amusing  the  first  time  the  girls 
had  bananas  again.  They  were  served  with  their  dinner.  As  they  gathered 
to  eat  I  heard  a  number  of  exclamations,  and  then  someone  called  out, 
Why,  Kona  Mauri  to  banana  !  "  Kona  Mauri  is  their  greeting.  They  felt 
as  if  a  long  lost  friend  had  returned  to  them.  They  should  have  all  the 
bananas  they  can  use  from  now  on,  but  we  find  to  our  dismay  that  the  rats, 
wild  chickens,  and  flying  foxes  are  destroying  much  of  the  fruit  before  it 
ripens,  so  it  is  rather  discouraging. 
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But  we  have  managed  to  get  along  very  well  thus  far,  and  trust  that  all 
will  still  go  well  with  us.  We  expect  this  next  steamer  will  bring  us  more 
definite  word  as  to  the  future  of  our  work.  We  can  do  nothing  but  wait 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

CHINA 

Letter  from  Miss  Laura  N.  Jones,  Pao-ting-fu,  January  23  : — 

In  November  I  went  to  the  country  for  twenty  days  and  held  classes  in 
two  places.  The  first  place,  Li  Chuan,  is  thirty  miles  from  Pao-ting-fu, 
where  they  have  a  good  church  building  and  boys'  school.  It  is  an  old 
branch  church,  and  the  men  and  boys  of  the  congregation  are  quite  alive. 
Would  that  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  women — ^just  a  handful  of  old 
women  keep  together,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  desire  to  bring  in 
"  outsiders,"  or  even  those  of  their  own  household.  I  was  in  this  place 
nine  days,  and  seven  or  eight  came  daily  to  read.  I  tried  earnestly  to  get 
them  to  see  that  they  had  freely  received  and  should  freely  give.  I  think 
some  of  them  did  begin  to  realize  their  responsibility,  for  they  invited  me 
to  their  houses  to  meet  their  outside"  neighbors  and  exhort  them.  On 
beginning  to  talk  with  the  neighbors  I  found  that  they  had  been  hearing 
'  quite  a  little  of  the  doctrine,  showing  that  Christians  had  been  trying  to 
help  them.  The  second  place  was  newly  opened,  a  village  less  than  two 
miles  from  Li  Chuan.  The  conditions  here  were  quite  different.  Every- 
body was  trying  to  hold  someone  else.  The  attendance  was  good,  from 
ten  to  sixteen  reading  daily.  The  love  and  thoughtfulness  that  was  shown 
to  others,  as  well  as  to  one  another,  was  very  refreshing.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  believe  *'when  you  get  a  good  thing  keep  it."  Sometimes  they 
say,  "This  is  our  church,"  meaning  they  do  not  want  too  many  people  to 
belong  to  it.  "  This  doctrine  is  good ;  I  will  keep  it  for  myself,  and  per- 
haps for  my  wife,  possibly  for  my  son  John  and  his  wife."  There 
seems  to  be  no. such  thing  as  "  whosoever  will"  in  the  old  religions  from 
which  they  have  turned  ;  so  of  course  it  does  not  come  to  them  all  in  a  day 
that  truth  is  free. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  about  pronounced  as  if  you  said  Nannie." 
They  have  no  church  building,  but  are  arranging  to  get  one.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  meeting  in  the  home  of  one  of  their  members.  The  class  was 
held  in  the  house  of  another  member.  The  room  was  about  twelve  by 
twelve,  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  brick  bed,  or  kang^  which  could 
be  heated.  One  window  was  newly  papered,  so  the  light  was  fairly  good. 
Having  never  learned  to  sit  Turk  fashion,  I  made  a  seat  of  a  roll  of  bedding 
on  a  box  on  the  kang  by  the  window,  and  the  women  gathered  about  me. 
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From  my  perch  I  could  see  all  the  books,  or  rather  the  books  of  all  the 
pupils  on  the  three  sides  of  me.  I  required  them  to  turn  their  backs  to  me, 
to  which  they  objected  very  stoutly,  it  being  very  disrespectful,  until  I 
explained  that  I  vsranted  to  see  their  books  right  side  up.  They  recognize 
characters  almost  as  well  upside  down  as  right  side  up,' and  they  cannot  see 
to  this  day  why  I  do  not.  They  thought  it  was  much  nicer  to  sit  facing 
me,  and  when  they  did  not  know  a  character  to  point  to  it,  in  fact  covering 
more  or  less  of  it  with  the  finger,  and  invariably  present  me  the  book  upside 
down.  I  let  them  have  their  way  till  my  eyes  were  aching,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  neck  being  twisted  half  out  of  joint  with  trying  to  turn  my  head  so  I 
could  see  the  book  straight.    So  they  gathered  about  me,  old  and  young. 

One  old  woman  who  knew  she  was  stupid  stayed  at  home  and  took  care 
of  the  grandchildren  so  that  her  daughter-in-law  could  come  to  read.  This 
is  so  exceptional  I  can't  but  mention  it,  though  it  may  seem  of  little  conse- 
quence to  you.  Sometimes  she  would  bring  her  grandson  and  come  to  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  she  would  try  to  read  a  little,  or  at 
least  repeat  after  someone.  This  small  grandson  is  quite  a  character  for  a 
child  of  three,  talks  very  plainly,  quite  like  a  grown  man.  At  least  his 
reviling  vocabulary  is  very  broad,  they  say.  While  I  would  be  explaining 
the  lesson  or  the  service  he  would  eat  peanuts  and  revile  for  more.  Then 
when  we  sang  a  hymn  he  would  join  in  the  chorus  as  lustily  as  anyone. 

Reviling"  is  one  of  the  first  things  a  little  child  learns  in  this  land.  Their 
elders  teach  them,  thinking  it  smart. 


A  PHYSICIAN  has  just  returned  from  China  laden  with  stories  of  Chinese 
medicine.  "Medical  consultations  are  carried  to  their  extreme  limit  in 
China,"  he  said.  '*  There,  when  anyone  becomes  seriously  ill  a  consultation 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  doctors  is  held.  The  doctors  fill  the  house  with  their 
arguments.  They  make  as  much  noise  as  a  political  convention.  But  such 
a  consultation  as  that  would  be  considered  small  and  futile  if  a  great 
man — a  mandarin,  say,  of  the  third  class — were  to  be  ill.  To  consult  on 
his  case  at  least  a  hundred  doctors  would  gather  together.  A  member  of 
the  royal  family  was  taken  sick  while  I  was  in  China,  and  my  Chinese  host 
told  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  pride,  that  the  largest  consultation  known  to 
history  had  been  held  over  the  sick  man.  No  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  physicians,  he  said,  had  come  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  study  and  discuss  the  case.  The  royal  patient,  I  heard  afterward,  died. 
This  mammoth  consultation  had  been  held  in  vain." — New  Orleans  TzmesA 
Democrat,  i 
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Christmas  Festivities  at  Gedik  Pasha  Mission 

BY  MISS  ANNA  B.  JONES 

Constantinople,  January  22,  1906. 
The  ever-returning  enthusiasm  of  the  children  always  brings  fresh  interest 
to  us  for  the  Christmas  festivities,  although  we  have  prepared  for  them  so 
many  years.  This  year  it  did  seem  like  rather  a  harder  undertaking  than 
usual,  for  our  work  had  been  unusually  heavy  the  whole  fall  term  and  we 
were  very  tired  when  we  finished  our  school  on  Friday  night,  January  12. 
But  Saturday  morning  the  treasures  were  brought  forth  from  the  storeroom, 
and  when  two  Robert  College  tutors  called  that  afternoon  they  thought  that 
our  workroom  looked  like  a  veritable  Santa  Claus  shop.  With  help  from 
Mrs.  Barnum  and  some  of  the  teachers,  by  Tuesday  evening  the  packages 
for  the  tree  were  all  ready  and  labeled,  and  even  the  bundles  of  clothing  for 
later  and  more  private  distribution.  The  candy  in  its  pretty  Japanese  nap- 
kins and  the  strings  of  popcorn  for  the  tree,  some  of  the  children  prepared 
under  Mrs.  Marden*s  supervision.  Tuesday  evening,  two  Armenian  young 
men  of  the  Sunday  school  came  to  help  trim  the  tree.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  the  Armenian  children  came  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  ready  for  the  Greeks  and  some  others, — a  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred children  altogether.  We  had  heavy  curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  and 
lighted  the  tree  during  the  exercises  of  song  and  recitation  by  the  children. 
Both  groups  of  happy  children  sent  a  rising  and  a  vocal  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  you  kind  friends  who  again  remembered  them  so  generously.  The 
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teachers,  too,  afterwards  expressed  their  grateful  appreciation  of  all  the  work 
represented  in  the  many  gifts.  I  hope  that  the  children  who  in  various 
ways  contributed  to  the  Christmas  box  enjoyed  the  giving  as  much  as  our 
little  Greek  Christian  Endeavorers  did  in  distributing  their  gifts  to  some 
poor  families.  They  had  during  their  sewing  hours  in  school  and  outside 
made  a  boy's  blouse,  four  aprons  and  two  skirts,  the  materials  for  which 
had  been  bought  with  their  own  collections.  They  dressed  some  little  dolls 
that  had  come  in  the  box  and  bought  oranges  and  dried  fruit — all  of  which 
they  divided  into  six  shares  and,  going  two  by  two,  carried  it  to  their 
selected  families.  They  also  sent  five  dollars  to  Africa  and  nearly  three  to 
Japan.  The  Armenian  division  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  had  sent 
a  generous  gift  to  the  Van  Orphanage. 

The  Greek  and  Armenian  day  pupils  understand  that  unless  they  are 
members  of  the  Sunday  school  as  well  as  the  day  school  they  may  not 
expect  an  invitation  to  the  Christmas  tree.  Mr.  Riggs  had  .  kindly  con- 
tributed his  tree,  and  it  had  been  waiting  in  our  garden  in  the  interval 
between  our  Christmas  and  the  Oriental  Christmases.  Not  to  be  partial 
and  also  to  suit  our  own  convenience  we  had  selected  January  17,  between 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  Christmases. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  memory  and  the  time  to  tell  each  donor  who  made 
up  various  things  with  such  loving  care  to  whom  their  presents  were  given. 
If  that  "  old  lady  and  her  daughter"  who  made  that  pretty  dark  green  work- 
bag  with  contents  had  only  written  her  address,  she  would  have  received  a 
special  note  of  thanks,  for  we  gave  it  to  our  Calliopi,  who  has  proved  such  a 
treasure  to  us  this  year.  She  finished  our  course  last  June,  and  when  this 
fall  her  older  sister  proved  unequal,  nervously,  to  teach  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  in  our  school,  I  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  the  mother  to  let  Calli- 
opi help  us  out  in  school,  instead  of  her  taking  a  course  in  sewing  as  they 
had  planned.  She  has  shown  such  an  aptitude  for  teaching  that  if  we  can 
manage  the  mother  and  the  finances  she  must  be  sent  to  the  school  in  Smyrna 
next  year.  One  of  the  jackets  met  a  need  for  another  of  our  June  gradu- 
ates, Satenig,  an  Armenian  who  has  been  very  useful  in  helping  us  with  our 
children.  That  fur  lined  cape,  "  put  in  just  to  fiM  up,"  was  exactl}'  what 
one  of  our  teachers — troubled  with  rheumatism — wanted  to  wrap  around  her 
when  she  sits  down  in  the  evening.  This,  with  a  pair  of  high  bedroom  slip- 
pers, makes  her  very  cosy.  And  so,  although  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  of 
all,  each  thing  is  making  someone  more  comfortable  or  happy.  We  sent 
the  quilt  and  quite  a  bundle  of  clothing  to  our  good  Greek  pastor's  wife 
who,  with  a  nervously  broken  down  husband  and  the  older  baby  seriously 
diseased,  is  having  an  unusual  amount  of  hard  things  to  test  her  faith^  cour- 
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age  and  never  failing  patience.  For  the  health  of  the  family  they  went  to 
live  in  one  of  the  villages  on  the  Bosphorus,  so  we  have  lost  those  bright 
Demetracopoulas  children  from  our  school. 

The  New  Year,  according  to  the  old  style  of  reckoning  which  all  use 
here,  began  on  Sunday,  January  14,  so  our  Sunday  school  concert  on  that 
day  was  appropriate  to  the  New  Year.  We  had  the  Greeks  all  in  the  par- 
lor, about  one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  Armenians,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  or  more,  crowded  into  the  hall  and  in  the  schoolroom  be-^ 
yond,  where  something  could  be  heard  but  nothing  seen.  After  the 
exercises  by  the  children,  a  short  address  was  given  in  Turkish  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Krikorian  and  then  the  doors  between  hall  and  parlor  were  closed  while  Mr. 
Allen  spoke  in  Armenian  on  one  side  and  the  Greek  pastor  on  the  other 
side.  Special  rewards  were  given  to  the  twelve  children  who  had  not 
missed  a  single  lesson.  Those  sets  of  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that 
Bible  game,  with  its  beautifully  illustrated  cards,  supplied  unique  presents 
for  some,  while  two  had  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Armenian,  others  Testa- 
ments or  those  nicely  mounted  pictures  from  the  box. 

Mr.  Krikorian  has  organized  a  young  men's  class  in  Sunday  school  for 
those  who  have  questions  and  doubts  on  religious  subjects.  It  has  brought 
in  twenty  or  more  from  outside.  A  former  Brousa  pastor,  who  now  lives 
here,  has  taken  the  class  of  men  and  women.  Mr.  Riggs  has  put  new  life 
into  the  adult  Greek  class.  A  Greek  business  man,  who  lives  up  the 
Bosphorus,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  has  taken  a  class  of  girls 
for  whom  we  were  sorely  puzzled.  Now  there  are  four  well  attended,  well 
conducted  Greek  classes,  and  five  if  we  include  one  of  Greek  children  who 
are  taught  in  Turkish. 

Two  Armenian  business  young  men,  graduates  of  Robert  and  Marsovan, 
respectively,  are  also  most  faithful  to  their  classes  of  boys.  An  Armenian 
evangelist,  who  had  to  have  an  injured  leg  amputated,  comes  on  his  crutches 
with  great  effort  to  teach  a  woman's  class.  Tlie  devotion  of  these,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  day  school  teachers  in  their  16  classes  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  230  to  250  pupils,  must  have  a  great  power  for  good  in  this  quarter  of  the 
city.  It  certainly  greatly  encourages  our  hearts  to  have  such  earnest, 
enthusiastic  workers. 

There  were  many  more  things  that  I  wished  to  tell  you — of  how  Dr. 
Bowen,  of  the  Bible  Society,  has  built  an  apartment  on  top  of  the  Bible 
house,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  another  American  family  in  Stamboul ; 
of  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the  English  Friends*  Mission  just 
below  us  ;  of  the  putting  of  gas  into  some  of  our  rooms  (the  destruction 
of  so  many  oil  wells  in  the  Caucausus  making  gas  cheaper). 
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Miss  Myrtle  M.  Foote,  Erzroom,  Turkey: — 

We  are  planning  to  start  out  on  a  short  winter  tour,  which  is  an  experi- 
ment, as  we  do  not  usually  go  in  the  winter,  but  in  one  village  we  can  stay 
in  the  church  where  the  day  school  of  our  pupils  is  held.  That  is  far  better 
than  having  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  hospitality  of  a  native  family,  where 
buffalo,  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  sheep  and  fowl  occupy  a  common  room  with 
the  family,  for  heating  purposes.  The  one  or  two  pane  windows  are  sealed 
up  with  paper  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  keep  the  cold  out.  The  air,  of 
course,  is  always  redolent  with  mingled  odors,  and  really  unbearable  to  us. 
Such  circumstances  as  environment  takes  both  sleep  and  appetite. 

But  winter  seems  so  much  the  best  time  to  reach  the  village  people. 
Now  the  schools  are  at  their  best,  and  the  people  have  no  work  in  the 
fields  and  wish  us  to  come.  Some  are  wishing  to  unite  with  the  church 
too.  Sixteen  new  members  were  received  here  at  the  communion  service 
about  a  month  ago,  ten  of  them  from  the  girls'  school  and  orphanage. 

Now  let  us  pray  for  the  spiritual  outpouring  which  will  result  in  increased 
power  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  We  need  that  here  on  the  field  just  as  much 
as  people  need  it  at  home.  At  the  time  I  received  your  letter  our  hearts 
were  heavy  with  the  recent  news  of  Mrs.  Carey's  home  going.  They 
stayed  a  week  or  so  with  us  in  Constantinople  when  on  their  way  out.  I 
met  them  again  in  Van  at  the  meeting,  and  later  in  the  fall  had  such  a 
happy,  clieerful  letter  from  her  telling  of  their  prospects.  Then  came  the 
news  of  her  death. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  a  kind  of  review  of  the  year's  work 
since  January  1905.  I  have  been  absent  from  Erzroom  on  tours  (including 
the  five  weeks'  trip  to  Van)  seventeen  weeks.  During  the  summer  weather, 
what  time  I  was  in  the  city,  often  we  went  on  Sundays  out  on  horseback  to 
visit  and  to  hold  a  service  in  one  of  the  near  villages  one  and  two  hours 
distant,  returning  in  time  for  Sunday  school  here.  Usually  the  Bible 
woman — a  most  efficient  worker — and  one  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  went 
with  us.  In  this  way  we  visited  seven  or  eight  villages,  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue as  soon  as  the  roads  and  weather  permit.  We  find  dense  ignorance, 
unrest,  misery  and  sin  everywhere  pretty  evenly  distributed.  Upon  my 
return  from  a  nine  weeks'  tour  in  November  we  began  a  weekly  class  for 
religious  mstriiction  with  several  of  the  girls  who  were  considering  uniting 
with  the  church,  most  of  them  being  Gregorian.  Since  they  have  been 
received  we  continue  as  a  workers'  training  class. 

Now  I  have  begun  another  class  for  five  or  six  women,  very  ignorant, 
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who  have  the  same  desire.  During  Miss  Lord's  illness  I  had  charge  of  the 
school  for  five  weeks,  also  have  the  lace  work  this  year  and  help  some  in 
the  orphanage  to  relieve  Mrs.  Stapleton  a  bit.  This,  with  the  city  visiting 
and  some  thought  and  work  for  the  ten  or  twelve  village  schools,  has  kept 
my  time  pretty  well  filled.    But  there  is  still  so  much  left  undone. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Agnes  Fenenga,  dated  Mardin,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
February  19,  1906: — 

Our  school  is  progressing  as  usual.  Miss  Graf,  I  believe,  wrote  you 
about  the  revival  we  had  here,  so  I  will  only  say  that  every  girl  in  school 
gave  her  heart  to  Christ.  Some  of  the  younger  Jacobite  Syrian  girls 
perhaps  hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  yet  I  am  surprised  day 
after  day  at  their  earnestness.  Just  yesterday  two  little  girls  who  are  here 
for  their  first  year  would  not  miss  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  though 
they  were  visiting  at  a  Jacobite  house.  Four  of  the  girls  have  applied  for 
church  membership.  Three  others  wished  to,  but  as  their  parents  are 
Jacobites,  and  the  girls  felt  they  must  join  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents,  we  thought  it  best  for  them  to  wait  and  try  to  get  the  consent  of 
their  parents  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  girls  are  from  the  Syrian 
community  of  Diarbekir,  and  as  last  year  was  the  first  time  that  we  had 
had  a  student  from  there  it  seems  best  for  us  to  let  that  community  know 
that  our  object  is  not  to  Protestantize  but  to  Christianize. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  our  numbers  have  been  decreased  by 
six.  One  girl  had  to  stop  for  health  reasons,  and  five  of  Mrs.  Thorn's 
orphans  in  our  school  were  married — one  about  a  month  ago,  and  four  last 
Wednesday  evening. 

Only  one  of  the  young  men  could  speak  Arabic,  and  as  that  is  the  only 
language  the  girls  can  speak  there  won't  be  any  quarreling  at  once.  The 
mountain  language  is  very  easy,  and  the  woman  who  came  with  them  as 
go-between  felt  sure  that  the  brides  would  learn  it  in  a  few  days.  Up  to 
this  time  she  was  the  only  woman  in  that  village  who  could  read.  How 
she  will  enjoy  hearing  these  companions  !  The  young  men  were  Christians, 
and  were  real  nice  and  kind  looking,  so  we  trust  they  will  be  happy  and 
that  our  girls  will  be  a  light  to  that  village. 

From  Miss  Starr,  one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  to  Japan  : — 

Steamship  Fungshun,  March  9,  1906. 

Farewell  to  Kobe  !  We  went  on  board  our  steamer,  the  Mongolia,  Wednes- 
day evening,  February  28,  and  I  should  think  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  came  down  to  the  dock  to  see  us  off.    This  company  was  made 
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up  of  several  of  our  teacher  friends  of  course,  a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  schoolgirls,  a  number  of  the  Kobe  church  ladies  (Japanese,  of  course), 
some  of  the  quiet,  elderly  ones,  the  pastor's  wife  and  her  two  little  girls,  the 
head  of  the  kindergarten  and  her  training  class,  and  also  pupils  of  the  Bible 
school.  They  wished  us  all  the  good  tilings  possible  and  waved  handker- 
chiefs, and  as  the  launch  pulled  away,  sang  in  English,  "  God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again."  We  waved  back  to  them,  while  our  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  until  tiie  launch  turned  and  the  sight  was  lost  to  view.  Other  steamer 
passengers  commented  on  the  sight  of  the  fine  looking  schoolgirls,  and  said 
it  was  a  different  type  of  girl  from  any  they  had  seen  in  the  streets  during 
the  day.  Few  tourists  see  the  mission  schoolgirls,  and  yet  many  will  say. 
who  have  visited  these  countries  that  they  do  not  see  any  results  of  mission 
work.  We  were  proud  of  the  girls  and  tiie  impression  they  made  on  those 
who  saw  them;  They  are  bright,  happy  girls  —  much  like  schoolgirls 
anywhere.  We  have  been  rejoiced  by  what  we  have  seen.  It  has  warmed 
our  hearts.  It  is  tremendously  worth  while  to  bring  new  life  and  incentive 
to  such  numbers  who  are  striving  for  something,  they  know  not  what,  and 
eager  to  accept.  So  many  are  happy  who  never  were  before  and  never  ex- 
pected to  be. 

We  had  three  days  in  Shanghai  and  one  morning  visited,  with  Chinese 
guide,  the  native  city.  Oh,  we  have  heard  of  narrow  streets,  filth,  degraded 
people!  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  Saw  nothing  in  Japan  to  equal  it. 
Jinrickishas  could  not  pass,  or  go  through  tlie  city.  Sedan  chairs  the  only 
method  of  conveyance.  We  walked.  I  expect  we  shall  see  more  of  the 
same  in  Foochovv. 

Nov/  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  something  of  the  joys  of  Oriental  traveling. 
As  you  see,  we  are  on  a  small  coast  steamer  (Chinese  line,  but  foreign  navi- 
gators), going  down  to  Foochow.  We  started  yesterday  morning  from 
Shanghai,  and  expect  to  be  greeted  by  Miss  Hartwell's  beaming  face  to- 
morrow morning  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  the  port  of  Foochow.  If  you  have 
a  large  map  of  China  and  follow  the  coast  south  of  Shanghai,  you  will  see 
it  is  dotted  with  islands — as  the  commander  said  in  answer  to  our  comment 
this  morning,  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  growth  of  hislands,"  and  he  is  right, 
for  they  are  high  lands.  Steep,  rather  barren,  brown  slopes,  in  many 
shapes.  We  pass  sometimes  quite  near  a  group  on  the  left ;  then  there  are 
shadowy  forms  of  other  groups  to  the  right.  Again  none  in  sight,  but  quan- 
tities of  fishing  boats,  with  great  square  brown  sails,  and  with  none.  The  color 
ot  the  sea,  on  emerging  yesterday  morning  from  the  Whampu  River  into  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Yangtse  Kiang,  and  from  that  into  the  sea,  was  yellow, 
like  the  Missouri  River  and  it  stayed  so  all  day.  To-day,  it  has  varied,  be- 
ing somewhat  less  yellow  occasionally,  but  never  a  green  or  blue. 

Wish  you  could  see  this  little  steamer.  She  is  a  steady  ship — a  freighter 
and  well  loaded.    The  capacity  for  passengers  is  limited,  there  being  only 
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six  cabins.  There  are  only  four  passengers  this  trip,  so  it  is  a  very  little 
like  having  one's  own  yacht.  Everything  is  conveniently  near  and  handy. 
The  dining  room  is  salon,  writing  room  and  all  combined.  The  Chinese 
cook  offers  us  foreign  food.  But  tlie  food  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  We 
can  get  eggs  for  breakfast  and  rather  decent  bread. 

Under  date  of  February  27,  1906,  Miss  Nellie  N.  Russell  wrote  from  Peking, 
China  :-- 

What  shall  I  write  of  the  many,  many  interesting  tilings  I  miglit?  These 
are  wonderful  times  we  are  seeing  and  China  is  throbbing  with  new  life  and 
new  emotions.  We  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  her  now  and  feel  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  must  have  after  his  long  sleep  ;  not  that  we  have  been  asleep,  but 
certainly  no  one  out  here  could  have  dreained  of  this  rapid  change.  Much 
of  it  is  good  and  healthful.  Wiiether  the  country  can  assimilate  so  much 
and  get  the  proper  nourishment  is  hard  to  say. 

The  world  has  been  startled  at  what  Japan  has  accomplislied.  and  I  feel 
certain  it  will  be  equally  so  wlien  they  come  to  understand  all  that  is  going 
on  in  this  old  land  now.  China  is  not  asleep  any  more  and  twenty  years 
hence  she  will  be  where  Japan  is  today.  The  tremendous  interest  in  all 
educational  lines  is  the  greatest  movement  at  present.  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  also  for  women  are  being  opened.  Alas,  the  lack  of  teachers  makes 
it  impossible  for  tiie  best  work  to  be  done.  Still  it  means  much  that  they 
realize  the  need  of  education  for  their  women  and  girls. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Woman's  Daily  Newspaper,  issued  here 
in  Peking.  The  only  daily  paper  for  women  in  the  world  in  a  land  where 
not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  can  read.  The  editor  is  a  widow  lady,  Mrs. 
Chang.  She  is  filled  with  but  one  desire  and  that  is  to  help  her  country- 
women. This  paper  has  editorials  attacking  the  old  traditions  and  super- 
stitions in  a  language  we  would  not  have  dared  to  use.  The  editorials  on 
idol  worship  are  most  strong.  In  fact  in  these  days  we  don't  need  to  take 
up  that  subject  much.  The  papers  are  full  of  it.  Three  months  ago  we 
opened  a  place  for  explaining  the  woman's  paper"  for  women  only.  The 
days — six  in  a  month — are  the  big  fair  days  when  women  go  out  freely. 
Our  room  has  been  full,  and  the  experiment  has  gone  far  ahead  of  what  we 
thought.  On  these  days  we  do  not  preach  directly  the  doctrine  to  these 
women,  as  we  advertise  to  "  read  and  explain  "  the  woman's  paper.  Still 
we  get  acquainted  with  the  women  as  we  could  in  no  other  way.  We 
invite  them  to  the  church  services  and  woman's  meetings,  and  have  had 
special  days  set  when  they  were  asked  to  come  on  purpose  to  hear  the 
doctrine  we  have  come  to  China  to  preach.  In  this  way  we  have  got  hold 
of  a  lot  of  new  women.  Nine  mothers  have  brought  their  little  girls  to  put 
them  in  our  girls'  school  at  our  North  Church.  One  woman,  her  son  and 
husband  have  become  Christians,  and  some  six  or  seven  new  women  have 
been  attending  tlie  Sunday  services  the  last  month. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  woman  who  lives  near  us  and  has  been  a  most  notorious 
gambler,  after  listening  to  an  article  on  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  in 
the  home,  and  a  strong  attack  on  the  evils  of  gambling,  got  up  and  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  give  it  up,  it  is  indeed  a  deep  pit  full  of  mud."    Some  of  her 
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associates  were  there  and  they  looked  quite  taken  back.  One  of  them  after- 
ward asked  what  she  meant  and  she  said,  From  this  time  I  am  going  to 
try  and  be  a  clean  woman."  She  does  not  yet  see  the  need  of  help  from 
above,  but  we  believe  she  will. 

We  have  lectures  now  here  at  our  South  Chapel  twice  a  month  in  geog- 
raphy, Chinese  history,  hygiene,  etc.,  send  out  special  notices  and  get  in 
all  the  women  we  can.  In  this  way  we  have  become  acquainted  with  many 
new  women  and  we  trust  God  will  use  this  means  to  help  in  his  work.  A 
good  many  Chinese  ladies  who  can  read  are  much  interested  and  come  and 
help  speak.  They  cannot  talk  long  on  any  subject  as  they  have  not  the 
training,  but  they  make  a  drawing  card  and  our  educated  schoolgirls  and 
Bible  women  show  off  to  good  advantage. 

These  lectures  give  the  women  an  opportunity  to  see  what  kind  of  women 
the  school  is  sending  out,  and  show  them  how  necessary  an  all  around  edu- 
cation is.  The  two  sisters  of  Prince  Lu,  one  the  wife  of  a  Mongol  prince, 
have  helped  and  the  daughter  of  the  Literary  Chancellor  helps  all  the  time. 
She  cannot  say  much,  but  slie  says  she  is  bound  to  help  what  she  can  as  she 
believes  it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  help  her  countrywomen.  These  ladies 
are  all  interested  in  schools  and  we  hope  to  show  them  such  a  helpful 
interest  that  they  will  feel  we  have  come,  not  to  destroy  but  to  help  build 
up."  One  Chinese  lady  has  been  coming  to  all  our  services  since  and 
seems  really  very  much  in  earnest. 

This  is  the  time  when  there  is  great  need  to  pray  for  China.  The  recon- 
struction period  of  a  great  nation,  coming  out  of  dark  into  the  light,  is  the 
vital  time.  We  cannot  see  the  future,  but  he  who  is  the  Father  of  nations 
knows  and  will  help  out  and  up  to  him.  Never  was  there  so  much  to 
encourage  and  yet  one  feels  that  the  great  fruit  gathering  time  may  yet 
come  only  after  more  sacrifice.  The  news  has  just  come  of  a  riot  in  the 
South.  This  poor  nation  !  how  blind  they  seem  to  be  as  to  their  best 
interests.    We  need  to  be  much  in  prayer. 


Woman*s  Board  of  the  Interior 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurer 
Receipts  from  March  10  to  April  10,  1906 


Colorado   134  45 

Illinois   2,912  22 

Indiana   17  00 

Iowa   364  04 

Kansas   76  10 

Michigan    740  26 

Minnesota   2,453  10 

Missouri   1,212  26 

Nebraska   315  29 

Ohio   771  83 

South  Dakota   47  98 

Wisconsin   1,057  42 

Wyoming   43  50 

Kentucky   3  00 


Massachusetts   188  50 

Receipts  for  the  month  .  .  .  $10,336  95 
Previously  acknowledged   .      .      .     21,630  03 

Total  since  October,  1905    .      .      .   «31,966  98 

ADDITIONAL  DONATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  OBJECTS. 

Receipts  for  the  month  .  .  .  $123  30 
Previously  acknowledged  ...        444  58 

Total  since  October,  1905    .      .      .       «567  88 

Frances  B.  Swabt,  Ass't  Treas..  vro  tern. 


